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FOREWORD 


Agricultural labour forms the largest single sector of India’s 
labour force. Welfare measures undertaken by Government in pur- 
suance of the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Labour 
related mainly to labour in organised industries. In recent years 
especially since Independence, the question of formulating amelio- 
trative measures for agricultural labour has been receiving increased 
attention, but the main difficulty was the lack of comprehensive 
data on all essential aspects relating to the economic conditions of 
agricultural labour. To obtain the required data, the Ministry of 
Labour conducted an All-India Agricultural Labour Enquiry in 
close collaboration with State Governments. The present series of 
reports relate to the Intensive Family Survey of agricultural! labour 
and their families, their employment, wages, income, cost and 
standard of living and indebtedness. 


The Planning Commission has recognised that the “enquiry 
has already helped to draw attention to the significance of the agri- 
cultural worker in the country’s future development and its results 
are likely to be of material assistance in drawing up programmes 
for agricultural workers’. 


‘It is opportune that these reports will become available to the 
Government and the public when the second Five Year Plan 1s 
being drawn up and it is hoped that they would greatly assist in 
drawing up a blue print for the amelioration of the conditions of 
agricultural labour. 


A significant fact emerging from this enquiry is that the prob- 
lem of further employment opportunities for the agricultural labour 
is as important as that of fixing their minimum wages. 


(1) 


(ii ) 


This is the first and the largest socio-economic enquiry of its 
kind conducted in Asia along the lines laid down by international 
bodies like the I.L.O. and the U.N. and according to the scientific 
principles of sampling under expert technical guidance. The prob- 
lems of agricultural labour have also been coming to the forefront 
in recent years in the scheme of activities of the I.L.0. The United 
Nations are devoting considerable attention to the problems re- 
lating to the standard and levels of living. I trust, therefore, that 
these reports would be of interest not only to the public in India 


but also at an international level. 


I must take this opportunity to acknowledge my grateful 
thanks for Dr. B. Ramamurti who, in addition to his duties as the 
Joint Director, Central Statistical Organisation, undertook, at the 
request of the Ministry of Labour, to prepare these series of reports 
on the Intensive Family Survey of agricultural labourers and, to the 
officers and staff of the Statistical Unit of the Ministry of Labour 


for giving him the necessary assistance. 


Now that the basic family budget data have been made avail- 
able, I trust that steps would be taken at an early date towards 
preparation of cost of livmg index numbers for the agricultural labour 
classes which would be necessary for revising’ the minimum wages’ 
from time to time in accordance with the provisions of the Minimum 


Wages Act, 1948. 
Vizk @ 


New Drtut [9/65 C 


19th May 1954 Mimster for Labour 


PREFACE 


Agriculture is the oldest of man’s industry. Agriculture in 
India accounts for about half of the national income and agricultural 
labour forms the largest single sector of India’s labour force. The 
Royal Commission on Agriculture and the one on Labour paid little 
attention to this important sector of the population. It was only in 
1943 that the Tripartite Labour Conference, while recommending an 
enquiry into the conditioas of labour suggested further that this 
should be extended to agricultural wage earners aswell. The Indian 
Labour Ministers’ Conference held in October 1946, approved of 
such anenquiry. With India attaining Independence in 1947, greater 
attention was paid to the problems of agricultural labour and 
as a first step towards ameliorating their conditions the Minimum 
Wages Act, 1948 was placed on the Statute Book. The main handi- 
cap in proceeding further was, however, the lack of reliable data on 
the economic conditions of agricultural labour. The Government of 
India, therefore, decided to conduct an All-India Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry. 


2. The enquiry was conducted by trained investigators during 
the year 1950-51 in three stages through three different schedules— 
the General Village, the General Family and the Intensive Family 
Schedules and covered a sample of about 800 villages selected on the 
basis of stratified random sampling. The main enquiry was preceded 


by a pilot enquiry. 


3. In the General Village Schedule, broad information on the 
economy of the village available either from the village records or 
from local enquiries were collected and the results have been published 
in a monograph entitled ‘ Agricultural Wages in India, Volumes I 
and II.’ 

( 111 ) 


(iv ) 


4. The General Family Survey covered all the families in the 
selected villages which numbered about 1,04,000 and the information 
collected related to the size of the family, earning strength, 
Occupational structure, size of the holdings, implements and housing. 
The report on this survey entitled ‘‘ Rura! Man-Power and Occu- 
pational structure ” has also been published. 


5. The present series of reports deals with the third and the most 
important stage—the Intensive Family Survey of agricultural labour 
families. Roughly, about fifty percent. of the agricultural labour 
families in each of the sampled villages were selected for this survey. 
The families surveyed numbered in all about 11,000. The informa- 
tion collected related to employment, wages, income, cost and level 


of living and indebtedness of agricultural labour families. 


6. The scope of the schedules, concepts, definitions and other 
methodological aspects, as well as the organisational aspects of the 
elquiry are describedin ChapterI. It may, however, be pointed out 
that in the light of the experience of the pilot enquiry, the method of 
collection of data for the year as a whole as originally proposed was 
dropped and was replaced by collection of data month after month 
for all the 12 months of the year 1950-51 and the annual data were 
compiled therefrom. | 


7. This series of reports on the Intensive Family Survey con- 
sists of 7 volumes. Volume I deals with All-India and the other 
volumes a‘e devoted to the States in each of the six Zones into which 
the country was divided for purposes of the 1951 population census. 
India is a vast country with striking regional differences. These 
are broadly brought out by studying the differences as amongst the 
different Census Zones. It would be almost impossible and even — 
unnecessary to discuss in the All-India Report every State in each 


(v) 
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Zone. They are dealt with in detail in the respective Zonal volumes. 
Only significant differences as amongst the major States in each of 
the Zones are discussed. 


8. The States of the Indian Union are generally classified into 
Part A, Part B, Part C and Part D States and as observed by the 
Census Commissioner, their legal distinction has no special significance 
in relation to the life of the people or their means of living. Hence 
no attempt has been made to present the data grouped according to 
these categories. 


9. The All-India Report contains 9 chapters. A number of 
summary statistical statements have been incorporated in the body 
of the Report with a view to highlighting the important aspects. 
For further and fuller statistics, the reader is requested to refer to 
the comprehensive set of tables appended to the Report. 


9-1. Chapter I deals with concepts used, definitions adopted 
and other methodological details and organizational aspects of the 
enquiry. 


9:2. The problems of agricultural labour should not be viewed 
in isolation but against the background of rural economy in which 
they are functioning. Chapter IT gives the background information 
on the growth of population in relation to land utilisation, size and 
distribution of cultivated holdings. It may be mentioned that 
data on cultivated holdings were specially collected during the 
General Family Survey. 


9-3. Occupational structure of families and that of the labour 
force are dealt with in Chapter ITI. 


9:4. Chapter IV is devoted to the main findings on wage-paid 
employment, self-employment and unemployment of agricultural 
Jabourers. The data on unemployment related only to adult male 
workers. 


(v1) 


9-5. Chapter V deals with the wage structure of agricultural 
labourers. The wage rates given are in all cases duly weighted 
according to man-days worked. The structure of. agricultural 
wages as seen in different modes of wage payment, system of 
Supplying perquisites and the regional and operational variations 
in the rates of wages are presented and analysed. An important 
feature is the study of wage differentials as measured by the co-efficient 
of variation and the frequency distribution in different wage-slabs. 
An estimate of wage bill of agricultural labourers is also made. 


9-6. A small chapter (Chapter VI) has been added on child 
labour also, because of greater interest of international agencies on 
the problems of child labour. 


9-7. Chapter VII deals with the income of agricultural labour 
families. The income is analysed according to sources, and it is 
interesting to note that although agricultural labour forms the mest 
important source, there are other auxiliary sources as well. An 
attempt is also made to obtain the total annual income of agricultural 
labour families and to compare the per capita income of an agricul- 
tural labour family with that of an industrial labour family. 


9-8. Chapter VIII deals with the cost and level of living. For 
important items, both quantity and value figures are given. The 
per capita consumption of cereals has been discussed. An attempt 
is also made, with the assistance of the Directorate-General of Health 
Services, to work out the nutritional value or deficiency of the diet: 
of agricultural labourers. 


9:9. The last chapter deals with indebtedness, 


1¢. The layout of the State Chapters in the different Zonal 
volumes (Vols. IT to VII) follows almost the same plan. They have 
been prepared by the officers of the Statistical Unit of the Ministry 
of Labour under my general guidance. This volume relates to West 
India Zone, 


( vil ) 

11. In view of the fact that data for the entire rural population 
for about the same period are available in the reports of the National 
Sample Survey, a comparison has been made in Vol. I between the 
level and content of living of agricultural labour families and of 
all rural families. | 


Cost of living and wage index numbers— 


12. Apart from throwing light on employment, income and 
standard of living, the data collected provide the necessary “ weights” 
for the compilation of agricultural labour cost of living index numbers 
as also index numbers of wage rates. The importance of such index 
numbers for purposes of revising the wages from time to time under 
the Minimum Wages Act and as important economic indicators, 
hardly needs emphasis. It is understood that provision has been 
made in the revised First Five Year Plan for preparation of such 
index numbers. 


Importance of the results—N ational and International point of view— 


13. Realising the importance of agricultural labour in any 
developmental planning, the Planning Commission has devoted a 
full chapter to agricultural labour in the National Five Year Plan 
and has observed in respect of the reports already published that 
“‘ the enquiry has already helped to draw attention to the significance 
of agricultural workers in the country’s future development and its 
results are likely to be of material assistance in drawing up pro- 


39 


grammes for agricultural workers 


14. In recent years, the International Labour Office has been 
devoting considerable attention to the problems of agriculture and 
agricultural labour in particular. A Permanent Agricultural Com- 
mittee set up in 1932 had a series of sessions during 'the last few 


( vill ) 


years. The problem of Wage Regulation in Agriculture was dis- 
cussed in January 1950 and a Resolution embodying certain guiding 
principles relating to agricultural wages and incomes of primary 
producers was adopted by the Conference. In the 34th session held 
in Geneva in 1951, the International Labour Conference adopted a» 
convention and a recommendation concerning minimum wage fixing 
machinery in agriculture. The I.L.O. Conference of Labour Statis- 
ticians has also drawn attention to the problems of farm family 
living studies. 


15. The United Nations has also been giving some thought to 
the problems of measurements of standards of living in view of the 
fact that promotion of higher standard of living is set forth in the 
Charter of the United Nations as a general goal of international and 
social activity. ; 


A Committee of Experts was set up by the Economic and Social 
Council in 1953 to report on International Definition and Measure- 


ment and Standards and Levels of Living. The Committee laid 
great stress on planning and conduct of family living surveys designed 


to obtain direct and comprehensive measurement of actual family 
living conditions, and further observed that such studies should be 
desirable not only for the nation as a whole but also for significant 
social and economic groupings of the population. 


16. The Agricultural Labour Enquiry isthe largest socio-econo- 
mic enquiry of its kind conducted in the ECAFE area. It covered | 
besides family living, employment, wages and in fact all economic 
aspects of the life of agricultural labour. 


In the design of the survey, analysis and presentation of data, 
the recommendations of the I.L.0. in their monograph “‘ Family 
Living Studies ” and that of the U.N. Statistical Sub-Commission on 
sampling were kept in view to the extent possible. The enquiry was 


(ix ) 

conducted in close collaboration with the State Government and 
under the technical guidance of the Departmental Committee of 
Statisticians and Economists. It is hoped, therefore, that the results 
as also the methods and techniques adopted would be of value not 
only to the Government and the public in India but also to . 
countries in similar stages of economic and social evolution and to 
international agencies like the I.L.O. and the United Nations. 


17. Acknowledgments— 


17-1. Anenquiry ofthis nature cannot be successful but for the 
unstinted co-operation and hard work put in by the field and head- 
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field staff who performed their arduous duties with energy and devo- 
tion. 


17-2. I shall be failing in my duty if I do not record our grati- 
tude to Shri Sadashiva Prasad, the Secretariat Officer in charge of 
the enquiry till January 1953 when he was transferred to the Ministry 
of Communications. It was due to his untiring efforts and admirable 
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17-3. I should also acknowledge our gratitude to the Minister 
for Labour, Shri Jagjivan Ram, and laterly Shri V. V. Giri, and the 
Secretaries, ShriV.K.R. Menon, ICS, Shri K. N. Subramanian, I.C.8, 
and laterly Shri Vishnu Sahay, ICS, for the encouragement given 
and interest shown from time to time, and to Shri N.C. Kuppu- 
swami, Deputy Secretary, Ministry of Labour. 


17°4. It has been extremely kind of the Labour Minister to 
have given a foreword to this series of Reports. 


17-5. Amongst the officers who assisted me in this work, I must 
make special mention of Shri K. D. Chatterjee, Deputy Statistician, 
who has been in the Agricultural Labour Enquiry right’ from the 
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beginning and assisted very considerably at all stages, from the 
drawing up of the schedules, framing of instructions, designing of 
tables to drafting of the reports. I hope that this officer with so 
much of experience in the problems of agricultural labour would 
' profitably be continued in this work in future. The zonal reports 


were written by him under my general guidance and direction. 


17-6. I must also acknowledge my grateful thanks for the con- 
siderable assistance received from Dr. W. B. Donde, Senior Research 
Officer, in the drafting of the reports. Thanks are also due to 
Sarvashri 8. S. Mukherji and T. O. Cherian, Research Officers and 
J. C. Grover, Y. P. Passi and 8. N. Panikkar, Senior Investigators, 
and K. Madurai, Ram Parkash and K. Lakshminarayanan, Investiga- 
tors in drafting the reports. J am deeply indebted to Shri M. P. 
Shrivastava, Assistant Director, Central Statistical Organisation, 
for his kind assistance in designing the Appendix Tables. Shri 
G. P. Khare, Research Officer, greatly assisted in the tabulations of 
the data and in the coding and code checking of the schedules with 
the help of Sarvashri Gyan Prakash, Ram Parkash, K. Lakshmi- 
narayanan and Jasmer Singh, Investigators. I am particularly 
grateful to Sarvashri K. D. Chatterjee, K. Lakshminarayanan and 
Ram Parkash for seeing the Reports through the Press. I must also 
add a word of praise for Shrimati Pushpa Kakkar, Shri Harbhajan 
Singh and Shri Trambak Rao, Stenographers, for the heavy dictation 
and typing work which they did cheerfully and to our entire satisfac- 
tion. Our clerks, Sarvashri Daulti Ram and B. Mukherji, also assisted 
in the typing of the Reports and statements. These reports 


are aS much theirs as mine. © 
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Director, Labour Bureau and other members of the Committee of 


Statisticians for their valuable suggestions from time to time. 


17-9. I must also express my deep debt of gratitude to the 
officers of the I.L.O. and in particular to Mr. R. Rao, Assistant 
Secretary -General, Mr. R. M. Woodbury, Chief Statistician and laterly 
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The views expressed in these reports are not those of the Ministry 
of Labour. 


B. RAMAMURTI 


_New Deu Joint Director 
Dated 19th May 1954 Central Statistical Organisation 
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CHAPTER I 


| METHODOLOGICAL AND ORGANISATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE ENQUIRY 


The object of the Agricultural Labour Enquiry was to collect data on 
employment, earnings, cost and level of living and indebtedness of agricul- 
tural labourers in the Indian Union with a view to considering what protective 
and ameliorative measures including fixation of minimum wages should be 
undertaken to improve their conditions. 


2. Coverage—The enquiry covered all the 27 States in the Indian Union 
and was conducted in three stages wz. General Village, General Family 
and Intensive Family Surveys, in about 800 villages selected on the principles 
of stratified random sampling. The General Family Survey covered 1,04,000 
rural families and the Intensive Family Survey about 11,000 agricultural 
labour families. 


3. Responsibility and direction—The enquiry was conducted by the 
Ministry of Labour, Government of India, in close collaboration with 
the State Governments and under the technical guidance of the Departmental 
Committee of Statisticians and Economists. In the design, analysis and 
presentation, the recommendations of the U.N. Statistical Sub-Cummission 
on Sampling and of the International Labour Organisation in their monograph 
on ‘‘ Family Living Studies ’’ were kept in view to the extent possible. 


4, Period—The data collected during the Intensive Family Survey 
related to the year March 1950 to February 1951. 


5. Pilot Survey—As this enquiry was the first of its kind to be conducted 
on an All-India scale, the Committee of Economists and Statisticians recom- 
mended that it should proceed by gradually expanding stages and that 
the first stage should be a preliminary enquiry in a few villages in some 
of the States. Accordingly, pilot enquiries were conducted in 27 villages in 
8 different States with a view to testing the suitability of the questionnaires, 
amplifying the instructions, obtaining an idea of the time taken and the 
mature of the field organisation required. 


6. Schedules—The schedules were made final in the light of the experience 
gained in the pilot enquiries. The scope of the schedules has been briefly 
indicated in the Preface. The scope of the Intensive Family Schedule is given 
in detail in section 8. In view of the importance of the third stage—the 
Intensive Family Survey of agricultural labour families—monthly data were 
collected every month for a period of 12 months and the annual data were 
built therefrom. 

7. Design of the Enquiry—- 

7:1. Stratification—It was found that even within a State there were 
considerable differences in the economic conditions of the rural population 
and in particular of agricultural labourers. It was, therefore, found advanta. 
geous both from administrative and statistical considerations to divide each 
major State into a few homogeneous zones for the purpose of this enquiry. 
The scientific procedure for stratification for a single variate enquiry would 
be to examine the range of dispersion of that variate, so that stratification 
could be carried out on the basis of optimum allocations. In a socio-economic 
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enquiry of this type, the data collected related to a number of statistical 
variates and there were practically no data on any of these on an all-India 
basis. The zoning was, therefore, carried out on broad agricultural and 
economic considerations and on the basis of the judgement and knowledge of 
the State Officers concerned, like the Directors of Economics and. Statistics, 
Directors of Agriculture, Directors of Land Records. The country was divided 
into about 75 zones. While the zones in a few cases cut across district boun-. 
daries, they were so demarcated as not to cut across Talug or Tehsil boundaries.. 
An analysis of the results showed an increase in efficiency due to zoning in 


a majority of cases. 


7:2. Allocation and Selection of Villages—As regards the allocation of 
the number of villages to be selected for each zone, it was felt that this should 
be done by giving equal weightage to the number of villages and the rural. 
population in each zone. From considerations of work load, villages with a 
population less than 100 were excluded. With a view to ensuring strict 
randomness, the selection of villages was done at the headquarters in Delhi’ 
and communicated to the State Supervisors. The villages were selected at. 
random with equal probability and without replacement. : 


7°3. Selection of Agricultural Labour Families—Within each selected’ 
village, from the list of agricultural labour families prepared during the General: 
Family Survey, the requisite number of agricultural labour families, generally 
50 per cent., were selected at random, again, with equal probability and without - 
replacement. The selection of families was done at the field with the help: 
of the Table of Random Numbers supplied from the headquarters. In all, 
about 11,000 agricultural labour families were covered. The design of the: 
Intensive Family Survey was thus a stratified two-stage random sampling— 
the village being the primary or first stage unit and the agricultural labour: 
family the second stage or the ultimate unit. 


&. Intensive Fanuly Schedules, Instructions, Definitions and Conceptual 
Problems-- : | 


8:1. Schedules—A copy of theschedules used for the Intensive Family 
Survey is given in Appendix I. There were 3 schedules—Forms ITT-A, III-B 
and ITI-C. FormITI-C contained a daily record of employment and earnings,. 
quantity consumed and expenditure on cereals and pulses and was prescribed 
for about half a dozen agricultural labour families in those selected villages 
where suitable local agencies were available. They were intended to serve as a 
check for the important items of information collected in the monthly sche- 
dules. The Form III-A contained 12 rubrics and related to employment 
in the different agricultural operations and non-agricultural work, unemploy- 
ment, wages, Income, consumption expenditure and indebtedness. 


| 8:2. Instructions—tIn a socio-economic enquiry, the instructions issued are 
a8 important asthe questionnaire itself. Detailed instructions were, therefore, 
prepared for the guidance, of the enquiry staff in which the various terms like: 
family’, ‘main occupation ’, ‘agricultural family’, ‘ agricultural labour family’, 
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etc. were carefully defined and explained and directives were given about the 
methods of collection of data. 


8°3. Inspite of the best Brora in preparing the instructions, it was found 
necessary to issue supplementary instructions from time to time with a view 
to explaining the difficulties faced while actually conducting the enquiry. 
The instructions (Appendix II) are self-explanatory and it is not proposed, 
therefore, to cover the same ground. There are, however, a few points of impor- 
tance which need mention. 


8°4. Wages and Income of Attached Workers—In regard to the employ- 
ment rubric, while all details could be obtained for casual workers this 
was not possible for attached workers. In fact monthly collection of wages 
for attached labour was not possible. This was because the attached workers 
were generally employed on a definite contract for a definite period, usually 
longer than a month. Some of them were crop-sharers, and therefore took 
active interest in crop production since their emoluments depended on crop 
yields. They were sometimes paid in cash and sometimes partly in cash and 
partly in kind. Perquisites like meals, clothes, shoes, blankets, small plots of 
land as house sites were also allowed. Some of the attached workers had 
boarding and lodging with their masters. In some cases, they were given 
loans free of interest. Thus, the methods of remuneration for attached 
workers were of such a bewildering variety that data could only be obtained 
for the year as a whole or for the period of contract and not for each month. 


8°5. Employment and Unemployment—The employment data collected 
relate only to wage-paid employment. For the remaining period, the labourers 
~ must have been either unemployed or self-employed. The data on unemploy- 
ment were also collected in respect of men only. No data could be collected on 
the days they were self-employed. This was obtained more as a residual. 
‘The main difficulty was that periods of self-employment were not sharply 
‘defined. Nor can it be said that during the days they were self-employed, 
they were fully employed. There must have been considerable hidden 
under-employment. 


8°6. Net Income from Land—The net income from land of the agricultural 
labour families was recorded in rubric III-A-9 of the schedules after taking 
into account the various items of expenditure incurred in crop production and 
the total value of products. Although efforts were made to 1ecord every 
item as accurately as possible, the figure of net income can only be regarded as 
an approximation. However, it has to be remembered that the extent 
of land owned or held by the agricultural labour families was generally small 
and due to their lack of resources they had per force to keep production cost 
to the minimum. 


8°7. Pune: in ene) useful rubric was the Budget in Abstract 
and the explanations in the case of deficit or surplus. This went a long way 
in making further efforts to ascertain the reasons for discrepancies between 
income and expenditure if they were wide. _ At the same time, the investigators 
were strictly warned that in no case should they header) to manipulate \ with 
a view to balancing the budget. — 
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8°8. Indebtedness—In a ruralenquiry and particularly that of agricultural 
labourers, the data on indebtedness by its very nature should not be assigned 
a high degree of reliability. The families were generally averse to disclose 
their debt position and it was very difficult to get at the precise figure of debt, 
the rate of interest, source, purpose of debt, efc. It was also not possible to 
assess with any degree of accuracy the value of property mortgaged. 


9. Recruitment of Staff—The success of any large scale socio-economic 
enquiry depends not only on the statistical aspects but equally upon the adminis- 
trative, engineering and publicity aspects of the enquiry. The recruitment 
of about 200 Deputy Investigators, 50 Investigators and 23 Supervisors was. 
one of the most difficult problems. The Supervisors recruited were mostly 
officers in State Governments with experience of socio-economic surveys or 
revenue or rural development work. They were whole-time officers except. 
in minor States where they were employed on a part-time basis. The Deputy 
Investigators, who formed the ultimate field staff, were mostly Matriculates,,. 
drawn as far as possible from local areas, and preferably with knowledge of 
village records. The Investigators who were responsible for the immediate 
supervision of the Deputy Investigators were mostly graduates in Economics: 
or Mathematics or Statistics, preferably with experience of socio-economic 
surveys. 


10. Training—Proper training of Investigators was extremely necessary 
in an enquiry of this type. The preliminary enquiry furnished good practical 
training to the headquarters staff, State Supervisors and nuclear staff of Investi- 
gators and Deputy Investigators, appointed to conduct the enquiry. Detailed 
instructions regarding training, operational procedure, duties and responsibili-: 
ties of field staff were drawn up for guidance of the field staff. The Investi-- 
gators who collected data in the General Village Questionnaire in the first. 
instance and the Supervisors in charge of the units, were required to train up: 
the Deputy Investigators both at the headquarters and at villages in the use 
of official records for collection and verification of data, familiarise them: 
with the agricultural calendar, different crop seasons, systems of cropping, 
the various agricultural operations and modes of wage payment. The 
Supervisors were instructed to put the Deputy Investigators personally in. 
touch with local residents of villages to ensure their continued active co-opera- 
tion. It was the Deputy Investigators who were primarily concerned with. 
collection of data in the General Family and the Intensive Family Question- 
naires. It was the responsibility of the Investigators to show how the Deputy 
Investigators should proceed in the collection of data. The Investigators: 
were, as such, required to personally collect data in the General Family and 
Intensive Family Questionnaires and explain to the Deputy ‘Investigators: 
how it should’ be done in the inxitial stages. 


The Supervisors and Investigators were also enjoined to pay visits to the 
villages and “‘ spot check ” schedules. The Investigators were entrusted with 
the work of scrutinising the collected schedules and correcting inaccuracies: 
before they were sent to the headquarters. 
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Although it would be very desirable from the point of view of convenience 
to recruit all the staff at one time, still from practicai considerations it was 
found necessary to recruit them by stages so as to get an idea of the diffi- 
culties involved and the manageability or otherwise of the work-load. 


11. Publicity Arrangemenits—In a socio-economic enquiry of this scale, it 
is necessary to develop that cordial atmosphere that would call for the volun- 
tary co-operation of the villagers, local officials and non-official bodies. Detailed 
circulars were issued to the District Officers and various rural Panchayats 
and other non-official organisations requesting for their co-operation. Appeals 
were also issued over the signatures of the Central Minister for Labour and 
State Labour Ministers. 


12. Progressing of the Enquiry—In a sampling enquiry, it would be neces- 
sary to ensure that all the villages are surveyed according to the schedule. 
A detailed system of progressing was instituted. Weekly and Monthly Reports 
on work allotted and work actually performed and reasons for short-fall, 
were prescribed for the Deputy Investigators and Investigators. Monthly 
Reports were received from the Supervisors in a prescribed form at the head- 
quarters giving in numerical terms the work scheduled and the work actually 
done, and the reasons for delay, if any. A consolidated all-India report was 
prepared every month and the progress reviewed and revised targets fixed. 
It was.a difficult job for these Deputy Investigators to get themselves used 
to the hard conditions of village life, and move from one random village to 
another. In.view of the arduous nature of the work, it was quite an important 
thing to see that proper human relationship was maintained, and there was 
no serious defection. 


13. Budgeting and Time Studies—In a large scale enquiry, financ al 
estimates have to be made much in advance. No previous information was 
available, as this was the first enquiry of its kind. Very often this involved 
time studies on the various processes. For example; time studies were 
made on the work-load involved in the scrutiny and coding of schedules before 
estimates of the requirements for the scrutiny and coding of the one lakh sche- 
dules were made. These studies were also useful for fixing norms for purposes 
of judging the day-to-day output of individual workers engaged on this task. 


14. Tabulations—The monthly schedules were scrutinised at the head- 
quarters as and when they were received from the field staff and doubtful 
points were referred back to them for clarification. Some of the families either 
left the village or were not available for interviewing during most of the months 
of the year and had, therefore, to be dropped. An examination of some 
schedules showed that the income from land of some of the families was very 
considerable and on further scrutiny they were found to be cultivator 
families rather than agricultural labour families and hence the survey was not 
pursued and such schedules were, therefore, not taken up for compilation. 
The total number of schedules accepted for final tabulation was about 11,000. 
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The schedules were coded and code-checked and passed on to the Army 
Statistical Organisation, Ministry of Defence, Government of India for tabula- 
tion on the Hollerith calculating machines. The mechanised tabulations were . 
decoded, checked and recast in a presentable form in the Statistical Unit. An 
idea of the volume of tabulations involved can be had from the fact that the 
number of cards punched was of the order of 2 million. 


15. Methods of Estimation—As indicated in para 7, the design of the Inten- 
sive Family Survey was that of two-stage stratified sampling, the sampling 
of villages within the zones and then of families within sampled villages. 
In both stages, the selection was with equal probability and without replace- 
ment. As families within villages were selected with a uniform sampling 
fraction within each zone, the tabulation procedure consisted in obtaining 
from the family cards totals for all the villages in the zone directly on the 
tabulator. To get the estimates for the zone, the total for the villages surveyed 
was weighted proportionally to the ratio of the total estimated agricultural 
labour families in each zone to the total number of agricultural labour families 
included in the sample for that zone. 


The totals for the States, Census Zones and all-India have been obtained, 
as is obvious, by simple direct summation of the concerned zonal figures. This 
procedure of ratio, estimation on the basis of further information provided by 
the population census, appears to yield a better result than could be obtained 
by a weighting system based on sampling fraction for villages. 


16. Precision of the Results—The main advantage of probability is that 
it is possible to work out in numerical terms the precision of the results. This | 
is done by means of standard errors. The idea is to show how close 
the results obtained from the sample would be to those obtained from similar 
other samples of the same size, or those that would be obtained if a complete 
census were undertaken under the same conditions as obtained in-the conduct 
of sample survey, with the same questionnaires, same field staff, interview 
procedure, type of supervision, etc. For example, if there are 1,000 families 
in a population and if a random sample of 100 families were drawn ‘and it shows 
the average income of these families to be Rs. 495, then this is the estimate 
of the average annual income of the 1,000 families in the population. The 
question then is, could this figure be used as an estimate of the result that 
would have been obtained by a complete census covering all the 1,000 
families in the population. Perhaps another random sample of 100 families 
would give Rs. 505. The standard error of an estimate is a measure of its pre- 
cision. It depends on the unit of measurement, but the ratio of standard 
error of the estimate to the population value estimated is independent of the: 
unit of measurement. This ratio, called the co-efficient of variation, is 
employed as a relative measure for the variation of the estimate. 


The exact calculations of standard error and. co-efficient of variation 6 
a number of variates obtained as a result of ratio estimates in a two-stage. 
stratified sampling design would. involve heavy computational work. How- 
ever, this was undertaken for one State, namely, Madras by use of appropriate’ 
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formula and the standard error has been worked out. The co-efficient 
of variation for one important variate, namely, expenditure per consumption 
unit, was found for the State as a whole to be nearly 3 per cent. This shows 
that at a 5 per cent. level of significance or in 95 per cent. cases of repetition 
of similar sample surveys under the same conditions, the total actual expendi- 
ture per consumption unit forthe State asa whole is not likely to differ from 
Rs, 114 by more than about Rs. 7; that is, it is likely to lie within the range 
of Rs. 107 t> Rs. 121. Itis hoped that this will broadly be the order of accu- 
racy in respect of this variate for the major States. 


It 1s not claimed, in the absence of further computational work, that the 
same degree of precision could be obtained forthe other variates. However, 
the co-efficient of variation was worked out for each State for wage rates and for 
expenditure per consumption unit assuming them to be just simple variates 
and ignoring two-stage sampling. For major States, they varied from 23 to 
55% in respect of expenditure per consumption unit. 


It should be mentioned that a ratio estimate of the type proposed will 
be biassed but this bias will be more than cffset by the gain in the precision 
when, as is expected in the present case, the variates are highly correlated. 
To be precise, the bias in a ratio estimate of the total expenditure on food 
based on the number of consumption units in zone II of Madras was found to 
be approximately 0-24% of the true value, while the co-efficient of variation 
of the same ratio estimate was found to be 4:2°/, whereas for a linear estimate 
the co-efficient of variation was as high as 12-1%*. It is, therefore, seen 
that the ratio method provides, on the whole, a more precise estimate 
although slightly biassed. 


*For details please refer to Appendix [II of Volume I—All-India Report. 
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INTENSIVE FAMILY SURVEY 


BOMBAY 
’ 1. Introductory— 


1:1. With an area of about 111,434 sq. miles, Bombay ranks fifth among the 
Indian States. Its population according to the 1951 Census was 35,956,150 
recording an increase of 23-2 per cent. over that of 1941, estimated for 
the areas which to-day form the State of Bombay. The increase was partly 
due to immigration of displaced persons. The density per sq. mile in 1951 
was 323. Of the total population, 69-0 per cent. was rural and 61-5 per cent.. 
dependent on agriculture. 


1-2. Rainfall in the State varies from about 100 inches on the coast to 19 
inches in the Bijapur district of Bombay Karnatak. Wider dispersion of rain- 
fall in different regions of the State have made some districts liable to recurring 
famines. Failure of rains is unknown in the Konkan and on the Sahyadries. 
but is a frequent experience in the eastern and northern parts of the -State.. 
The land utilisation statistics* of the State indicate that 68-4 per cent. of the: 
total areat is cultivated, including 10 per cent. which constitutes fallow land.. 
Forests account for 14-4 per cent. of the area. Of the net sown land, 4:3 per 
cent. is irrigated and 3-1 per cent. cropped more than once. A variety of crops. 
is grown in the State ranging from the staple cereals of rice, wheat and jowar to: 
commercial crops like cotton, groundnut and tobacco. Certain tracts with 
facilities of irrigation are intensively cultivated and include a few on which 
gardens have been raised. ) 


1-3. The relief of Bombay State distinguishes the northern districts of the 
State or Gujarat plain from its neighbouring highlands, the Konkan or the 
western sea-board from the Sahyadry. Hills and river basins of the Deccan 
plateau form the residual uplands. Climate emphasises the contrast between 
the wet and dry areas and demarcates the rice growing regions from those of 
cotton and jowar. On the basis of these geographical factors, Bombay State 
may be divided into four regions, namely, Gujarat Plain, Maharashtra Plateau, 
Karnatak Plateau and West coast regions. The Agricultural Labour Enquiry 
while broadly adopting these zones divided further the Maharashtra Plateau 
into North and South zones. 3 


1-4. Gujarat Plateau or zone I of the Enquiry included the districts 
of Ahmedabad, Kaira, Sabar-Kantha, Panch Mahals, Broach, Surat, Mehasana 
and Amreli. Northern Gujarat is agriculturally backward. However, its 
larger part has rich alluvial soil and a favourable climate which have made 
Gujarat famous for its cotton and wheat. Industrial development has followed 

_ in the wake of agricultural and commercial expansion. Itis densely populated. 


* Scurce.— Census of India 1951, Paper No. 2 
+ Area for which village papers were available. 
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1-5. Maharashtra Plateau is that portion of the Deccan table-land which is 
“bounded on the north by Satpura hills, onthe west by the edge of Sahyadry and 
on the east by the administrative boundary of the State. To the south of Mah- 
-rashtra Plateau the transition to Karnatak Plateau is gradual and indeterminate. 
‘The Sahyadrian Main Range has a forest cover and limited cultivation ; the tracts 
-are covered with shrubs and rough grasslands ; only the river basins of the plateau, 
are agriculturally useful but even these in their eastern margins are often handi- 
‘capped by scarcity and famine. This Plateau was divided into two zones, 
zones II and III, for the purposes of the Enquiry. Zone II covered the 
‘northern districts of the Plateau, namely West Khandesh, East Khandesh, 
Nasik and Ahmednagar. The important crops of these districts are jowar, 
cotton and bajri. Zone III which covered the districts of Poona, North 
Satara, South Satara and Sholapur is mainly a jowar-growing area. Pulses 
.are also raised in some parts. | 


1-6. The Karnatak Plateau has a climate similar to that of Maharashtra 
‘Plateau but the landscape is different. In the west, it is a region of irregular 
hills and valleys, in the centre and in the east an undulating plain with black 
‘soil. While in the Maharashtra Plateau the crop of millets, particularly bajri 
is raised, the Karnatak plateau is well known for its cotton and wheat. The 
Karnatak Plateau or Zone IV included the districts of Bijapur, Belgaum, 
Kolhapur and Dharwar. 


1-7. The West coast region which formed zone V comprised the districts 
of Thana, Kolaba, Ratnagiri and Kanara. It is a narrow strip of land inter- 
sected by spurs of the Western ghats. A substantial portion of the districts is 
~ -covered by forests. Along the West coast inthe North Konkan, the urban in- 
fluence of Bombay persists over a long strip. The south Konkan is densely 
‘populated in relation to the productive capacity of the soil. It is perhaps be- 
‘cause of this that the most important aspect of south Konkan economy is the 
‘large migratory element in its population which is drawn to Bombay in search of 
employment. There are impo rtant fisheries all over the coast but they have 
not been fully developed. Rice dominates the azticultural landscave cf all — 
ithe districts included in this zone. The second important crop is ragi, which 
is cultivated in different proportions in different districts. 


1-8. General Family Survey—The General Family Survey which covered a 
stratified random sample of 55 villages in the State showed that 86 per cent. 
of the families living in the villages were agriculturists and 14 per cent. non- 
agriculturist:. The proportion of agriculturist families was relatively larger 
(93 per cent.) in zone III whereas that of non-agriculturist families was 
significant in zone I (15 per cent.). 


1-9, Of the agriculturist families, 20 per cent. were those of agricultural 
workers. The corresponding percentage of such families was the highest 
(34-5) in zone II, followed by zone IV (31 per cent.). Their proportion was 
about 19 per cent. in zone I, whereas in zones III and V it was about the same as 
that for the State as.a whole. 
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1°10. Opportunities of wage-paid employment on agriculture are obvious- 
ly meagre when the family labour of peasant proprietors or tenants provides 
the bulk of the man-power for carrying out agricultural operations. In the 
sample villages, the families of owner-cultivators held 55:7 per cent. of the 
holdings covering 29 per cent. of the area. The average size of their hold- 
Ing was 11‘7 acres. Tenant families whose average holding was 8:8 acres 
held 26 per cent. of the total holding covering 26 per cent. of the area. The 
bulk of the holdings were cultivated in small sizes ; as many as 69 per cent. of 
the holdings were in the size-groups below 10 acres, and the area covered by 
them was 26 percent. The bigger holdings of above 25 acres which presumably 
gave opportunities for wage-paid employment in agriculture, formed 8-0 per 
cent. of the total holdings and covered 38 per cent. of the area. The over-all 
average size of holdings was 9°7 acces. 


1-11. In the five zones of the State, the size distribution of holdings was as 
follows: 


STATEMENT I 


Size distribution of holdings 


Percentage distribution of holdings 
Size groups 


Zone I II Il IV V State 
Below 5 acres ; 27-0 31-9 33-6 64-7 80-7 48-3 
§ to 10 acres - 31-4 18-0 22:6 15-2 12-5 20-6 
10 to 25 acres 32:5 32°8 26-1 15-1 6-5 23-1 
25 to 50 acres 7:3 12-3 12-8 3-6 0-2 6-0 
Above 50 acres 1-8 5:0 4:9 1-4 0-1 2-0 

Percentage of area in the holdings 
Size groups 

Zone I II III IV V State 
Below 5 acres 6-7 5-1 4-9 16-5 39-7 9-7 
5 to 10 acres 19-5 8-7 11-3 15-6 27-2 16:1 
10 to 25 acres : 41:9 35-1 29-2 34-4 29-0 36-1 
25 to 50 acres Ly, 20-3 26:8 31-0 17-4 Leg 22-0 
Above 50 acres Ae 11-6 24-3 23-6 16-1 2°5 16-1 
Average size of holdings 11-7 15-2 12-8 6-8 3-1 9-7 


The average size by itself does not indicate as to whether the wnit is econo- 
mic or uneconomic or whether again it can afford wage-paid employment or 
not. In zone V, rice land upto 10 acres was considered as a big enough holding 
for economic cultivation affording also a measure of paid employment. On the 
other hand, in zones III and IV a large holding of even 25 acres in dry regions 
did not afford enough income to the cultivating family and, therefore, did not. 
provide much employment either. 
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1-12. The agricultural labourer has a natural urge to own and cultivate land 
himself. However, he could pursue cultivation on Jand on his own account only 
as his subsidary occupation. In the sample villages, the agricultural labour 
family with land cultivated, on an average, a holding of 3-7 acres. Cutiva- 
tion of one’s own land and wage-paid employment together did not provide 
year-long employment. Some agricultural workers, therefore, took up other 
subsidiary oceupations such as collection of bidi leaves, cutting and selling of 
wood from the forests, catching fish, selling milk and milk products, making 
mats and baskets etc. Of the families of agricultural workers, 39 per cent. 
cultivated small plots of land. But of the total agricultural workers as such 
only 20 per cent. had subsidiary occupation ; of the latter, 62 per cent. took 
to farming. In the five zones of the State, the extent .to which agricultural 
workers could pursue subsidiary occupations including farming is indicated 
below. | | 

STATEMENT I] 


Percentage of agricultural workers having subsidiary occupations 


(in percentage) 


Zane | I Ill IV ie 


—. 


Proportion of Agricultural workers 23-3 
having subsidary occupations. 


15-9 27°5 20:2 r 2°78 


2. Intensive Family Survey— 
2-1 Coverage and size of sample—The Intensive Family Survey also covered 
55 villages. In all, 847 agricultural labour families, were interviewed. The 
distribution of villages and the number of agricultural labour families surveyed 
in each zone were as follows : | . 
STaTEMENT III 


Number of agricultural labour families surveyed 


Number of 
Number of |Agricultural 
Zone villages | labour 
families 

I | 20 317 

II im sis uae 5) ee oo 9 130 

Til i. my “i si i ve 8 98 

iV én ets ta se = 9 206 
V »Q 96 - 

| 55 847 


State 


2-2. The enquiry covered one complete year from March 1950 to February 
1951. In all, 10,164 monthly schedules in: Form III-A were tabulated which 
" were consolidated into 847 annual returns in Form III-B. } 
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3. Structure and size of agricultural labour families— 


- 3:1, Of the total number of agricultural labour families, 89-4 per cents were 
of casual and the rest of attached workers. Attached workers’ families formed 
only 1-5 per cent. in zone IV and only 8-2 per cent. in zone ITI whereas in zones 
I, If and V their proportions were 15-5, 13-1 and 16-7 per cent. respectively. 


3:2. Three out of every five families were landless. The statement below 
gives the percentage of landless families in cach zone. 


STATEMENT IV 
Percentage of landless families 


Percentage 
Zone » | of landless 

families 
1 - se ae = $y es is 90:5 
II a 42 as fe ns . Re 63-1 
It a bie oe a te ate 2 42°9 
1 5 le ae Ve oe be J - ine 47°6 
V He oe ere o's os a ee 46:9 
State Ss es ad am bx x al 60:0 


3-3. For the State as a whole landless families were almost in the same pro- 
portion in the total families of both casual and attached workers. Whereas the 
same was more or less true of zones I and II, it was not so of others ; the details 
are given below:— 

STATEMENT V 


Casual and attached landless families 
eee ere ST 


Zone Casual Attached 
(100) (100) 
i A 90-7 89-8 
Ti | ee oe ee ee °° ee 53°7 58°8 
IIL ee ee ee oo ee ee He 87°5. 
IV ‘ee g ee ee ae oe ee 4:8 
" | 
| ee ee ee 525 18. 

Vv o0 se a | Q°7 
State — 61°4 
M/N134MofLabour 
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The average size of the family of agricultural workers was 4:2 of whom 
2-3 were earners composed of 2-2 agricultural wage earners and 0-1 non-agricul- 
tural wage earners and/or non-wage earners. The corresponding zonal details 
are given below: } 
STATEMENT VI 
Composition of wage earners 
eer RENAME AP CMR 


2 . . ; 
Kk Compositio oe earners 
Average | Average | Agricul. || Composition of wage earners _ 


Zone persons | number of |tural wage 

per family | earners. earners Men Women | Children 
I 4-5 2:4 2-09 1-04 0-90 0-15 
Il 4:3 2:4 2-00 0-90 1-10 
ul 4-4 2-3 2-01 0-90 1-04 0°07 
IV 4+] 2-2 2:08 1-10 0-90 0-08 
V 3°9 Ve) 1-85 0-96 0-80 0-09 
State ® a 4-2 2°3 2-19 1-13 0-97 0-09 


4, Employment and Unemployment— 


4:1. (a) Employment—Agricultural workers got employment for wages in 
agricultural and non-agricultural labour. The period of agricultural employ- 
ment varied from five to seven months in theareas of dry crops and was as high 
as 9 to 10 months in those of irrigated crops. In regions inhabited by lower 
caste families like Bhils in the Panch Mahals, the members of the family supplied 
most of the agricultural labour needed on the fields, except in the busy season. 
The percentage of hired labour to total labour needs including family labour of 
cultivators is estimated to vary from 10 to 50 per cent. in the Gujarat.* 


4-2. Of the total mandays put in by all wage earners in agricultural and 
non-agricultural Jabour, men contributed 65-8 per cent., women 30-8 per cent. 
and children 3-4 percent. ‘The proportion of women wage earners was less than 
the male wage earners in the State. The position was different in the case of 
casual earners. There were almost an equal number of men and women casual 
earners in the State. In fact, in zones IT, III and V, the proportion of casual 
women earners wis slightly higher than male earners. Of the total mandays 
put in by all casial wage earners in the State, men contributed 57-8 per cent., 
women 39:5 andthe rest by children. 

4-3. Table! shows the average annual employment in agricultural and non- 
agricultural lalour of workers in the different categories of families. An adult 
male wage earier was employed respectively for 173 and 20 dayg and an adult 
female respectvely for 102 and 11 days in agricultural and non-agricultural 
labour. Adu’ male earners in the casual labour families, on an average, were 
employed fe 156and 22 days in agricultural and non-agricultural labour 
respectively. The corresponding employment of women earners was 11] and 11 
days respecively. Men and women earners in the attached workers’ families 
per ESE SDT * Dr. M.B. Desai.—Agricultural Labour in Gujarat. 
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were employed, on an average, respectively for 301 and 103 daysin agricultural 
labour : their average employment in non-agricultural labour was 6 and 7 days 
respectively. Table 1 also shows that in both the categories of families earners 
belonging to the families without land were employed for a larger number of 


days in agricultural and non-agricultural labour than those belonging to families 
with land. ; 


4-4, The important crops grown in the State and the periods of seasonal 
activity on each crop roughly indicate the extent of labour demand in agricul- 
ture. As for jowar, which is the principal crop in the State, two main divisions 
of the crops may be made :— 


(1) The early sown or the kharif varieties, red and white ; and 
(2) The late sown or the rabz varieties, all white. 


Kharif jowar is a dry crop generally sown in June or July and cut in Novem- 
ber. The best kharif jowar is perhaps grown on black soil in rotation with 
cotton. Rabi Jowar is sown from the middle of August to the middle of October 
and harvested from the middle of January to the middle of February. 

Bajrzis sown in June or July and ripens towards the beginning of November. 


The crop is seldom watered or manured. Bayri is practically always a mixed 
crop sown with pulses. 


Wheat is essentially a Rabi crop. It is sown in October or November and 
is generally ready for harvest by March. 


Rice. The early varieties are sown in June or early July and reaped between 
September and November. The later variety is sown in December and_harvest- 
ed from March onwards. 


4-5. Employment of casual workers—The details of employment of casual 
labourers are given in Table 2. The statement below indicates the extent of 
labour demand in important agricultural operations. 


STaTEMENT VII 
Percentage of casual workers employed 


Men and women 


— —_—— —— —— —— 


— pHa a Se 


Preparatory operations hee 3 Hes Os a oe 
Sowing 7: as a Be oe si its 51-3 
Weeding... 4 Mie oe ve se oe 83°5 
Harvesting 4 Zs Ay os as a6 rig 89-3 
Threshing .. ald ty, 4 Sie es ve 48-4 


| 
4-6. The main avenues of employment as measured by mandays were pre- 
paratory operations, weeding, harvesting and non-agricultural labour. Taking 
the contribution of men and women together, these accounted for 62-9 per cent. 
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of the mandays put in by all casual workers. These four operations accounted 
for 61 per cent. of the mandays worked by casual male earners alone. Women 
earners put in 55 per cent. of the total mandays worked by them in these 
operations. The employment per adult male casual worker during the year was 
168 days, on an average, the employment on important operations being as 
follows : 


STATEMENT VIII 


Employment on important operations 


Number of | Percentage 
days worked| of total 


Operations per adult ‘mandays 
male casual | worked by 
worker | casual adult 


per year. [male workers. 


Preparatory operations as “ es - 29 17°3 
Weeding .. ale se 48 e's we 33 16-0 
Harvesting i she “ a € 27 13°8 
Non-Agricultural Labour ee ee oe ) 39 13-5 


The average annual employment of adult casual workers varied from zone 
to zone. The details are given below : 


STATEMENT IX 


Average annual employment per adult casual worker (in days) 


Agricultural Non-Agricultural Total 
Zones Labour Labour. 

Men Women Men Women Men Women 
I 178 122 33 17 211 139 
II ze o 148 122 25 7 y ye 129 
III on bg 101 91 25 3 126 94 
IV + 132 75 -]1 10 143 85 
V 168 90 22 18 190 108 
State os as 145 102 23 11 168 ye 113 


Jowar and Bajrt were the principal food crops grown in all the zones, except 
in‘zone V where paddy was the important crop. Cotton was relatively more 
important in zone I and the highest employment in agriculture in this zone might 
be attributed to the cultivation of cotton. The volume of employment in 
non-agricultural labour was also high in this zone. Theaverage employment in 
agriculture was also high in zone V, where rice cultivation was predominant, 


= 
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4-7. Zone III recorded the lowest employment in the agricultural sector. 
Unlike in the other zones, Jowar and Bajri were the only two important crops 
grown here. This region was most liable to famine and almost every year there 
was famine in one part or the other. Zone IV which included one of the worst 


famine districts of the State, viz., Bijapur, also showed relatively low employ- 


ment. 


4-8. (b) Unemployment—Table 3 gives the average annual unemployment 
of adult male workers. 


An adult male, on an average, was unemployed for 115* days in a year, of 
which want of work accounted for 97 or 84 per cent. days. An adult male casual 
worker, was unemployed for 185 days, want of work accounting for 156 days. 


4-9, Unemployment was high in the months of July, August, September 
and December. Ploughing, embanking and sowing for jowar and_ bajri 
are over by the end of June and weeding begins in August. July, therefore, 
is the month of heaviest unemployment. Weeding operations are not significant 
operations for the cultivation of jowar and bajrz. Work on harvesting and thresh- 
ing of these crops ceases by the beginning of December. Unemployment was, 
therefore, lowest during November, the harvesting month, and high in December. 


4-10. The following statement shows the extent of unemployment of adu't 
male agricultural workers in the five zones of the State. 


STATEMENT X 


Unemployment of adult male agricultural workers in the different zones. 


Zones Casual Attached All workers 
rE Ie es a ie 102 12 83 
TI “ a ve ie 136 17 106 
Til ee - Me i 163 5 137 
IV a te ae at +164 52 162 
V ve 4 b ae 109 6 86 


4-11. Table 1 shows that on an average an adult male earner was employed 
for 173 days in agriculture and 20 days in non-agricultural occupations. The 
average number of days unemployed by male earner (Table 3) was 115 days. 
He was not unemployed for the rest ofthe year. The fact that non-agricultural 


-work not paid on daily wages and income from land contributed 10-5 and 7-5 


per cent. of the total family income shows that he might have been employed in 
these occupations during the rest of the year. 


5. Wages— 
5-1. The wage rates and methods of payment of casual workers are discussed. 
below. Attached workers have been dealt with separately. 


*The figure of unemployment given in Table 3 as also in para 4-8 relate to only 95 per cent. 
of the workers who actually reported for wage employment during the different months of the year, 
Assuming that the remaining 5 per cent. workers were either wholly unemployed throughout the 
year or fully self-employed on occupations other than wage-earning, the average number of days 
for which a worker was unemployed on wages worked out to 118 days during the year 
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CasuaL WorkERS—(Tables 4 and 5). is 


5+2. Modes of wage payment—Wages of casual workers were generally paid - 

on time rates without perquisites ; piece rates accounted for only 0-6 per cent. 
of the mandays worked in agriculture by all casual workers. Wages were paid 
more often in cash than either in kind or partly in kind and partly in cash. 
. Seventy three per cent. of mandays were paid for in cash ; wages in kind account- 
ed for about 20 per cent. Wages were paid partly in cash and partly in kind for 
only 6-6 per cent. of mandays. Table 5 shows the importance of the different 
modes of wage payment in the State. The following statement summarises 
the position. 


STATEMENT XI 


Percentage of man-days worked in agriculture paid for aecording to 
different modes of wage payment. 


Percentage of mandays worked 
Modes of wage payment 


Men Women Total* 
I. Time wages— 
(2) Cash... 3 =e .. | 41-4 (9-6) | 30-1 (3:9) 73°1 
(6) Kind ies a vo | Dla 2 ey 7°6 (1-3) 19-7 
(c) Cash and Kind 3:7 (0:9) 2:6 (0:5) 6:6 
II. Piece wages— 
(a) Cash .. hiss ‘e ae 0-4. 0-2 0-6 
(6) Kind > Me a 
(c) Cash and Kind 
Total bel ae 2 CH) 40-5 100-0 


‘ Note.—Mandays with perquisites are shown in brackets. They are the percentage of 
total mandays employed in agriculture for wages. 

5-3. Modes of wage payments differed considerably from zone to zone. For 
the State as a whole, wages were paid in cash without perquisites for about 
60 per cent. of mandays worked. In zone IV wages in kind covered about 47 
per cent. of mandays worked in that zone.. In zones I] and V wages in kind ~ 
were also prevalent for about 20 to 22 per cent. of mandays worked. Although 
in all the zones payments were mostly made without perquisites, in zones V and I 
payments with perquisites formed respectively 44-8 and 36-6 per cent. of the 
mandays worked. The following statement gives the percentage of mandays 
worked in agriculture by all casual workers according to different modes of wage 
payment in all the zones. 


*Total includes percentage of man-days put in by children, i.e., 2°8 
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STATEMENT XII 


Percentage of total mandays worked by all casual workers according to 
modes of wage payment. 


a ee 
Percentage of total mandays 


Mode ofwage payment Taped 
Ly II Ill IV Vv State 
A. With perquisites— wei a 
(1) Cash = 39°6 0-6 7:6 2-7 93-4 13-9 
(it) Kind 5 0-4 0-2 : 5:8 18-4 3°7 
(iii) Cash & Kind | 2-0 ae . 2-0 3°0 1-4 
B. Without perquisites 
(7) Cash aie 54-4 76°4 84-2 32-4 50-8 59-8 
(ii) Kind 1-7 20-1 | 4-0 41-5 4:3 16-0 
(iii) Cash & Kind | 1-9 2-7 bis barred 4-2 15-6 0-1 5+2 
Total .. 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


5-4. Wage Rates—W ages in kind and perquisites were evaluated at the rul- 
ing retail prices. The wage rates are weighted averages, “weighted” by mandays 
worked. 


Actual rates varied from one operation to another and sometimes for the 
same operation when wages were paid according to different modes of pay- 
ment. The average wage rates for the same operation paid according to different 
modes of wage payment are not, however, comparable, specially because 
the different modes were not in vogue to the same extent. Taking all modes 
of wage payment together, the weighted average rate for all agricultural opera- 
tions worked out to As. 17°6 for the adult male andto As. 11:8 for the adult 
woman casual worker. The over-all average wage rates in agricultural and non- 
agricultural labour in the five zones are indicated below. 


STATEMENT XITI 


Average daily wages on agricultural and non-agricultural labour 


, In Rs. As. P. 
Zone I Zone If Zone IIT . Zone IV 
Men |Women Men |Women Men |Women Men |Women 
-All agricultural © |_—— |__| -—___|—_____-—___|_—____ | ———__-—"|— 
labour. Peo? tO 14 TOS 4-10 If O11 0 3210.9 3 (ee 14710s0 (92-5 
> | 
Zone V State 


Men |Women Men |Women 


Reet (OCL2 SE Pde F216: 11 10 
\ . 
a 
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STATEMENT XIII—contd. 


Average daily wages on agricultural and non-agricultural labour—contd. 


Zone I Zone II Zone III Zone IV 
Men |Women Men |Women Men |Women Men |Women 
Non-agricultural |———|—— _ —— |_______|_ one ae 
labour. 11 7/011 2)1 1 710° @-8 11 38 210° 8 0 1a 
Zone V State 


Men |Women Men |Women 


1 93.62 90212..10 Livi -9 7 
1 


5-5, Wages, on an average, were comparatively low in zone IV where, accord- 
ing tothe General Family Survey, the families of agricultural labourers formed a 
high proportion of the total agricultural families. The excess of labour supply 
and meagre opportunities of employment due to dry and famine region possibly 
depressed the general wage level in the zone. Wages of women workers were low 
in zones III and IV where opportunities of employment in agricultural labour 
were also generally fewer. The wage earnings of men and women workers were 
not comparable. Women got most of their employment in operations which were 
paid at lower rates. The difference between the wage rate of the men and women 
workers was the greatest in zone III (Re. 0-6-11). The operations like embank- 
ing, irrigating etc. paid at high rates of wages were mainly the preserve of 
men workers. 


5:6. Wages on agricultural operations—Wage rates, as stated earlier, varied 
from one operation to another; for men these were high in thecase of pre- 
paratory work, irrigating, harvesting and threshing operations. Wages were 
lowin weeding. Inthe case of women workers, rates’were high in harvesting and 
threshing but in sowing and weeding operations these were as low as As. 9:6. 
Variations in the rates of wages in different agricultural operations according to 
different zones are indicated in the statement below. The percentage of 
mandays worked in each operation is also given. 


ae) 
N 
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5-7. As already observed, wages were lower in zone IV and they were lower 
for women workers in zones IIJ and IV. Harvesting and threshing operations 
were paid for at higher wage rates in each zone. Transplanting operation was 
paid for at high rates in zones [and V where some area was under rice culti- 
vation. In zones III and IV ‘wages in ploughing were comparatively low. 
These were usually given to a team of two workers working with four to six 
bullocks. The hours of work were also lesser in the operation. The worker, 
therefore, usually got lower wages, particularly so when light ploughing is done. 


5:8. Mean wage and standard deviation—Taking all operations and all modes 
together, the mean wage of men and women workers for the State works out to 
As. 17-6 and 11-8 respectively. The standard deviation was As. 5:3 in both 
the cases. Further details about mean wages in different modes of wage pay- 
ment and dispersion of mandays in different levels of wage earnings are given in 


Table 4. 


5-9 Frequency distribution of mandays according to range of daily wages im 
agriculture—Taking all the wage rates into account and the variation of 
rates of wages according to operations and modes of wage payments, it was obser- 
ved that there were wide fluctuations in the daily wage earnings. This 
dispersion of wage rates is shown in the statement below. 


SraTEMENT XV 
Percentage distribution of mandays according to different levels of daily wages 


| 
Percentage of mandays. 
Daily earnings 


Men Women 

Less than As. 10 es ot rh ae Bag 4-4 21-0% 
As. 10—14 - me am e% Ss 13:1 8°5 
As. 14—18 a sa vi *e AY 23°85 5:6 
As. 18—22 ay Ay Ay Ss y 7°6 - Br 
As. 22.96 ci se wie A “i 53 1-4 
As. 26—30 + 3 ate ee a 1-0 | 

As. 30—34 Se ce ifs Syabiie st 1-1 0-5 
As. 34 and above se a, oe he Ke 0-4 0-1 
Per cent. mandays .. ad 50 ie at (56-7) (40-5). 


Note.—(1) The percentages are to total mandays worked by all casual workers (men, 
women and children) taken together. 


*(2) Less than As. 62:2 per cent, As. 6 to As. 10—18-8 per cent. 
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5-10. In the case of men workers as many as 31-4 per cent. of the total 
mandays worked by all casual workers (men, women and children) taken to- 
gether or 54-5 per cent. of mandays put in by men alone, were located in the level 
of wage earning between As. 14 to 22. For women, 29-5 per cent. of total man- 
days worked by all workers or 72-8 per cents of mandays put in by women 
workers were concentrated in the level of wage earning up to As. 14. 


5-11. The statement shows that 7-7 per cent. of mandays put in by men 
workers (in the wage level below As. 10) were paid at rates less by 1/3rd the aver- — 
age wage rate ; the corresponding percentage of mandays for women workers 
being paid below As. 6 was 5. 


5-12, The distribution of mandays in the various levels of daily earnings in 
the five zones of the State is indicated in the statement below. The figures in 
brackets in the statement show the concentration of mandays in certain levels 
of daily earnings. i 
STATEMENT XVI 


Frequency distribution of mandays according to daily earnings in 
agriculiure. 


Percentage of mandays worked in agriculture 


Daily earnings. 


Zone I Zone IT Zone IIT Zone IV Zone V 
“Men es “Men f Wo- | Men | Wo- | Men | Wo- | Men | Wo- 
men men men men men 
Tess than As.10 .. | 2-6|10-1| 3-9|30-9| 7-3|37-6| 7-2\191| 11/11-3° 
As. 10--14 ie 5-3 | 10°5| 11-9 | 4-7) 4-0] 10-6 |29-7 7:3 112-7) | 12-5 
As. 14—18 .. (BL-5)4 9-1 ame 5-2 |21-8 1:5 a 3:3 |25-7)| 6-1 
As, 18—22 fy 78} 3°3 et 83 (1273: } | 0-2 | .3:8 “x Il-4. | ~ 2:2 
As, 22—26 | rr 6-6 | 2°6 6-8 | 0G Bea ea oF T5271 10-8 teheD | ted 
As. 26—30 ns lee Osi) 0-2 1-6 sec 1-0 
As. 30—34 - 2B A981 0-3 ois a ae 0-6 -e 202 170-1 
AS. 34 and above 1-2 0°3 2 1 a ag 0-8 


Percent of total |(59-3) |(37-8) |(47+1) | (50-4) |(48-1) |(49-9) |(66-8) |(29-8) |(61-6) | (34-9) 


work-days, 


Note.—The bracket indicates the concentration of mandays. 

5-13. The dispersion was wider in zone V, where during the transplanting 
operation wages varied considerably.. This may be due to the fact that the 
rates which are usually high at the beginning tend to scale down subsequently 
- as more and more of smaller cultivators who after completing transplanting 
operations on their own fields begin to come in the labour market. In the 
remaining zones, bulk of the mandays were concentrated in one or two levels of 


daily earnings. 
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5:14. Total wage earnings—Of the total wage income from agricultural and 
non-agricultural labour, men’s share was 67-7 per cent and women’s 29-9 per 
cent. The balance of 2-4 per cent. was earned by child workers. 


5:15. In the five zones of the State, share of men workers to the total wage- 
income varied from 58-4 in zone Il to79-9in zone IV. Inthe other three zones 
the share of men and women workers was in the neighbourhood of 65 and 25 
per cent respectively. The proportion of wage income accruing t> men or to 
women varied considerably in the different zones according to the proportion of 
man-days worked by men and women and their relative wage rates. 


5-16. Attached workers—In each of the five zones of the State, some villages 
reported employment of attached workers. They were paid either in cash or in 
kind and were also allowed perquisites in the form of meals, tobacco and clothing. 
They were generally engaged for a period of one year. ; 


5:17. In zone I workers were paid in cash. The payment varied from Rs. 80 
to Rs. 360 a year excluding perquisites. In zone II, it varied from Rs. 100 to 
Rs. 400 excluding perquisites. Workers receiving more than Rs. 350 were not 
given any perquisites, except clothing. In regard to payment and condition of 
employment, zone III stood on the same footing as zone II. In zone IV the 
wages varied from Rs. 80 to Rs.300 a year, excluding perquisites; in zone V 
wages paid in cash or in kind ranged between Rs. 50 and Rs. 150 excluding per- 
quisites. In some cases payment was made also on monthly basis. 


Fuller details about the employment and remunerations of attached work- 
ers in each zone are given in the Report on General Village Survey entitled— 
“Agricultural Wages in India’, Vol. I. 


6. Child Labour—The data furnished by the General Family Survey indi- 
cated that of the total earners, 2-3 per cent were children, boys and girls being 
equal in number. Among helpers, 9-7 per cent of total were children and in them 
also boys and girls were in equal proportion. Child earners and helpers were 
numerically more in zone V; this was perhaps because of rice cultivation which 
needs the assistance of all the members of the family during certain period of crop 
cultivation. Among the aboriginals who were considerable in the districts 
of Thana and Kolaba of zone V, children usually helped their elders in work. 
They were also employed as cow-boys. According to the Intensive Survey, 
children formed 3-6 per cent of the casual earners ; they accounted for 2-7 
per cent of the total mandays and 2-4 per cent of the total wages. The average 
employment of the child worker was 145 days in the year. Children were mainly 
employed in weeding and harvesting operations, their average wage being 
Re. 0-12-11 and slightly higher than that for women workers. 


7. Income 


7-1. Wages from agricultural labour formed by far the most important 
single source accounting for as muchas 73:4 per cent of the average income 
of the family. Non-agricultural labour accounted for 10-5 percent. Table6 
shows the average annual income of different categories of agricultural workers 
families from different sources. The average annual income per family was 
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Rs. 368. The income of the family of attached workers was more (Rs. 499) 
than that of the casual workers (Rs. 352), because the former got employment in 
agricultural labour almost throughout the year. The income of the attached 
worker’s family was also slightly more from self-cultivated land. As for the rest 
of the sources of income, casual workers’ families derived larger income from 
each one of them. 


e 


7°2. In both the categories of families, those without land had greater income 
_than those holding land. This fact stands in contrast with most of the 
States. In the case of casual workers this difference in the income was small 
(only Rs. 4) ; but for attached workers it was Rs. 66, on an average. 


7-3. Income from agricultural labour constituted more than 70 per cent of 
the total income per family except in the case of casual workers’ families holding 
land for whom income from agricultural labour formed 62-6 per cent of the total 
income. Landless families naturally obtained a larger share of their income 
from this source (77:4 per cent); in the families of attached workers without land. 
this source alone accounted for 92-5 per cent of the total mcome. The second 
important source of income was non-agricultural labour for the landless families 
and farming for those having land. 


Among the five zones of the State, the income of the average agricultural 
workers’ family was more in zonesI and II. In zone I where average employ- 
ment and wage rates were higher than in other zones, the income was the highest 
namely, Rs. 558. In zones ITI and IV, the average income per family was 
less than Rs. 275 per year; the lowest being Rs. 267 in zone III. The 
details are given in the following statement : | 


STATEMENT XVII 


Income by sources 


Zones I II III IV Vv State 
Average size of the 4°5 4°3 4-4 4-1 3-9 4°2 
family. St 
Average earning 2:4 2-4 2-3 ete 1-9 2-3 
strength of the 
family. 


Average annual income 
per family (in Rs.) 


from 
~ (a) Land te 19 34 22 35 22 a7 
(3°4) (9-0) (8-2) (12-6) (7-1) (7-5) 
(6) Agricultural lab- 434 275 180 187 245 270: 
our. (77:8) (71-6) (67-4) (68-4) (78:1) (73-4) 
(c) Non-agricultural 63 36 33 22 38 39° 
labour. (11:3) (9-3) (12-5) (8-1) (12-2) (10-5) 
(d) Occupations other 39 35 20 23 5 26. 
than farming. (7-0) (9-0) (7-3) (8-3) (1-6) (7-1) 
(e) Other sources .. 3 4. 12 7:0 3 6 
(0-5)| (1-1) | (4:8) (2:6) | (1-0) (1:5) 
Total Income o 558 384 267 274. 313 368 
(100) (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) 
Per capitaincome .. 123-9 89-4 60-8 66-8 80-5 87-6 


Note—Figures in brackets denote percentages to total income per family. 
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The statement indicates the dependence of the family firstly on agricultural 
labour and secondly on non-agricultural labour and land. Other sources did 
not figure significantly in the total income in any zone except in zone III where 
the figure was Rs. 12. The average income of attached workers’ families in 
every zone was larger than that of the families of casual workers. 


STATEMENT XVIII 


Average annual income per family. 


Zone I II Ill IV Vv State 
ete Rs. 3 Rs, Rs, Rs. Rs. hy 
I. Casual —_— workers’ 

families— 
(a) with land $s 764 430 286 298 316 350 
(6) without land .. 498 345 220 246 301 354 


Il. Attached workers’ 


families.— 
(a) with and rs 954 551 450 265 337 459 
(b) without land .. 723 360 336 472 363 525 


The statement above shows that the average income of casual workers’ fami- 
lies with land was more than that of their landless counterparts in all the zones. | 
But in the case of attached workers’ families, while the same was true of zones I, 
II and III, in zones IV and V the landless families had larger income than the 
families holding land. However, the State figures of the incomes of casual and 
attached workers with and without land do not behave in consonance with those | 
given in the zones. State figures are weighted averages of zonal figures. The 
concentration of families without land was more in zone I where the average in- 
come was the highest, whereas families with land were concentrated in zone IV 
where the average annual income was lower than in zone I by Rs. 284 per family. 


8. Consumption expenditure— 


8-1. Table 7 gives the details of expenditure incurred by different categories 
of agricultural workers’ families on different consumption groups. The annual 
consumption expenditure per family was Rs. 367 (excluding expenditure on 
ceremonies), as against an average annual income of Rs. 368. But for the ex- 
penditure on ceremonies which accounted for Rs. 6,on an average, the average 
budget was, more or less, balanced. | 


8-2, The attached workers’ families forming about 11 per cent of the total 
families incurred a total expenditure of Rs. 522 per family, Rs. 511 on consump- 
tion expenditure and Rs. 11 on ceremonies. It may be recalled that a family of 
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attached workers also earned larger income than that of casual workers. The 
families with land, whether casual or attached, incurred on an average greater 
expenditure than those without land. The following statement shows the aver- 
age annual income and expenditure per family in the five zones of the State. 


STATEMENT XIX 
Average annual income.and expenditure per family 


Average | Average Annual Annual | Expendi- 
Zone size of size of income | expendi- ture on 
family earning per ture ceremon- 
strength family ies 

1 ys 3 + 5 6 
Rs, Rs. Rs, 
I 4-5 2-4 558 551 5 
Il 4:3 2-4 384 376 5 
Til 4-4 2-3 267 274 20 
IV 4-1 2:2 274 277 2 
V Be!) 1:9 313 323 1 
State 4-2 2-3 368 367 6 


In zones J and II there was a small surplus in the family budget. The 
highest deficit was observed in zone III, it being mainly due to expenditure on 
ceremonies. 


8:3. According to Table 9, the annual expenditure per consumption 
unit* was Rs. 110 with a standard deviation of Rs. 57. The corresponding figures 
for casual and attached families were Rs. 107; Rs. 53 and Rs. 132 ; and Rs. 81 
respectively. There were marked variations in the zonal figures. The annual 
expenditure per consumption unit in the different zones was as follows :— 


STATEMENT XX 
Average annual expenditure per consumption unit 


Average 


Zone annual Standard Co-effi- 
expenditure | deviation cient of 
per (in Rs.) variation 
consumption 


unit (in Rs.) 


—— 


I =e Lip a me 158-0 69°9 44-2 


Il oe an me Be 110°6 37°3 33°7 
Til ar es s 53°3 51-5 61°8 
IV a z* ae 85:1 31-8 37:3 
Vv - ois Oe a 102-5 49-4 48-2 


State fs as 46 a 110-0 57°3 52-1 


° 


There was wide dispersion of consumption expenditure in zone ITI where the 
average expenditure was also the lowest. The dispersion was the least in 
zone JJ. 


* According to Lusks’ co-efficients, 
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8-4, Details of consumption expenditure—Food—Major portion of the expen- 
diture was incurred on food items, wiz., 84-2 per cent of the total expenditure. 
The diet of the agricultural worker consisted of bread or Bhakri prepared out of 
jowar and bajri except in the district of Konkan where rice or ragy was the staple 
cereals consumed. Fish or mutton was consumed occasionally. The hill 
tribes consumed inferior grains, viz., Nagli and Kodara. In Summer when 
vegetables were not available, Turdal, Horsegram, etc., were consumed. 
Usually more quantity of food was consumed during the harvesting season.’ 


8-5. Food being the most important item of consumption in the 
agricultural workers’ budget, the expenditure on important individual items of 
consumption is given in Table 8. Cereals alone accounted for Rs. 181 or 58:5 
per cent of the total expenditure on food. The consumption of pulses. 
accounted for only 6-5 per cent of the total expenditure on food. The impor- 
tant pulses consumed were. Turdal, Mung, Matki etc. On an average, 15-9 ounces 
of cereals and 1-1 ounces of pulses were consumed per day per consumption 
units. The corresponding per capita figures were 12-6 and 0-7 ounces respec- 
tively. This intake does not include perquisites. The cereal content of per- 
quisites approximates 2-2 ounces per consumption unit per day or 1-0 ounce 
per capita. The intake of cereals in the five zones of the State was as follows :— 


STATEMENT XXI 


Intake of cereals 


° Per con- Per capita 
Zone sumption 
unit 
(In ounces) | (In ounces) 


I en af o .< oe oe 17-0 13-0 


II wi ane ae oe oe ar 16:7 13°3 
III iis zs as rr - Aye 12°3 9.7 
IV , a oe es Bs =< 17-7 ldd. 
V es 0 oe ms es os 13-0 10°5. 


These do not include perquisites. 


8-6. Clothing and footwear—The second important item of consumption was 
“clothing and footwear’ forming 8-3 per cent of the total expenditure. In this 
group, the important items were dhotz and shirts for men’s dress and saree 
and blouse for women. Blankets were used in zones IV and V, in zone IV 
because of cold climate and in zone V because of heavy rains. 


8-7. Fuel and lighting—The expenditure incurred on fuel and lighting was 
insignificant, viz.,1-6 percent ofthe total expenditure. No amount was spent 
on fuel. About Rs. 6 were spent for kerosene oil and match box. 
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8-8. Housing—The expenditure on ‘house-rent and repairs’ was negligible. 
Most of the houses of agricultural workers were kacha. They were made of 
stone walls or bamboo walls plastered with mud and roofed with country tiles or 
grass, The floor was plastered with cow-dung. Ventilation and sanitation 
were poor. 

8-9, Services and Miscellaneous—The last group in the consumption ex- 
penditure was ‘services and miscellaneous’ accounting for 5-7 per cent of the 
total expenditure. Expenditure on services include payments made to 
Brahmm, barber and other village servants. Miscellaneous items included 
washing soap, bedi, tobacco, pansupari, amusements, etc. The following 
statement shows the percentage expenditure on consumption eae in the 
five zones of the State. 

STATEMENT XXII 


Percentage expenditure on consumption groups 


Percentage expenditure on 


Zone 

Food Clothing | Fuel and |House-rent| Services 

& footwear| lighting jand repairs| and mis- 

cellaneous” 

I ov es a 87-0 6-3 1-8 0-4 4°5 
II ie Bis ss 84-9 6-6 1:3 0:2 7-0 
III at - Ls 84-+2 6-9 2-0 he 6-9 
Waee i i 11-5 15-5 1:5 0-2 5-3 
V ee - ie 85-4 faa 1:3 0-2 5-4 
State vs be or 84-2 8:3 1-6 0-2 5:7 


The percentage expenditure incurred on food was the highest in zone I and lowest 
m zone IV, where as much as 15-5 per cent was spent on clothing and footwear. 
Expenditure on house-rent and repairs was meagre in all the zones; no amount 
was spent on this itemin zone III. Expenditure on services and miscellaneous 
items ranged between 4-5 per cent in zone I to7 per cent in zone II. Hxpendi- 
ture on washing soap was Rs. 1-1 in zone IV and Rs. 4 in zone I. Barber charges 
accounted for Rs. 3in zone V and Re.0-5 inzoneIV. An expenditure of Re. 0: 7 
was incurred on amusements in zone I. The consumption of bidi, cigarette and 
tobacco was common in all the zones except zone V. Percentage expenditure 
on these items was the highest in zone IT and the lowest in zone ITI. Zone IT isa 
tobacco growing area and the agricultural labourers had the habit of chewing 
tobacco. In all the zones about 50 per cent of the expenditure on services and 
miscellaneous was spent on bidi and tobacco. 


9. Economic Levels of Living— 


9-1. The distribution of families according to levels of living is indicated in 
Table 9. About 77-0 per cent of the families were in the expenditure groups 
ranging from Rs. 51 to 150. The single highest concentration of 40 per coal 
families was in the level of Rs, 51--100, 

MN134MofL2bour 
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9-2. A low size of the family was associated with a high level of living. The 
following statement shows the average size in consumption units in the family 
and the quantity of cereals and pulses consumed in the most important groups 
of levels of living. 

STATEMENT XXII] 


Intake of cereals and pulses according to levels of living 


Quantity consumed 
Percentage | Average |Percentage| per consumption unit 


Level of living groups of families| size in expendi- in ounces 
surveyed | consump- ture j— 
tion units | on food 
Cereals Pulses 
Rs. 51—100 Ne fd 40-1 4:0 83-4 13-44. 0:4 
Rs. 101—150 38 Pe 36-9 3-1 83-5 18-0 1-4 
Rs. 151—200 ig me 12-7 2-7 85-9 22-0 2-2 


The consumption of cereals and pulses rose with the level of living. This 
shows the existence of unsatiated demand of even primary commodities in the 
lower levels. The percentage expenditure on food also increased, though slightly, 
with the level of living. Table 11 gives the details. 


About 2-7 per cent of the families were in the level of living of Rs. 251 and 
above ; only 0-9 per cent of the families belonged to the highest group of 
Rs. 351 and above. 


10. Weights for the construction of Cost of Inving Index Numbers— 


10-1. The details about average family budgets in the five zones are given 
in Annexure I. They would be of use for the construction of cost of living 
index numbers for agricultural workers. Retail price data for the important 
items of consumption were collected for each sample village simultaneously 
with family living studies. The statements given in the Annexure show the 
distribution of expenditure on various articles in each consumption group and 
the weights proportional to the total expenditure. 


11: Indebtedness— 


11-1. Table 12 gives the extent, purpose and distribution of debt by cate- 
gories of agricultural labour families. Almost 40 per cent. of the families were 
in debt. The average debt per indebted family was Rs. 106. 


Among casual workers’f _ ilies, 39-9 per cent were indebted, the average 
debt per i.debted family being Rs. 111. About 44 percent of attached workers’ 
families were in debt with an average debt per indebted family of-Rs. 68. ‘In 
both the categories of agricultural workers’ families, those with land had higher 
average debt than land ess families. This was so because the former group 
could borrow money on the secur'ty of the land they held. It is also to be 
noted that the ‘ndebted family fed more mouths, the size of family being 4°4 as 
against the overall size of 4-2 persons. 
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11-2. Almost 63 per cent of the total debt was utilised for consumption, 
15 per cent for production and 22 per cent for social purposes. 


The average debt per indebted family in the different zones is given below:— 


STATEMENT XXIV 
Average debt per indebted family 


Zones Rs. 
I fi: Ax ay ig ates ie ie 88 
il bia fy: af a “ = he 122 
Til Ca w ae ie a * os 172 
IV nie Pes me ie eo ne 3% 111 
V = Ne iy De As ae ae 63 


The average debt per family was the lowest in zone V. The assured crop of 
rice, lower size of the family from which some working persons migrated to 
Bombay and the relatively high income might be the reasons for the lower debt 
in this zone. In every zone debt was usually incurred to meet the necessary 
social and consumption expenditure. In zone III for example, where a debt of 
Rs. 172 per indebted family, the highest in all the zones, was incurred, Rs. 144 
or 84 percent was utilised for consumption purpo:e:. 


11-35 The important agencies supplying debt were friends, relatives and pro- 
fessional moneylenders who contributed 53°9 and 23-3 per cent of the total 
debt respectively. The following statement shows for the different zones the 
percentage distribution of debt according to agencies. 


STATEMENT XXV 
Percentage distribution of debt by agencies 


Percentage of loans taken from 


Zone 
Shop- Money- | Co-opera- Friends & 
Employers | keepers | lenders tive relatives 
societies 
I wn iz ep 54-9 10-6 6-0 a 28-5 
II se 4 Ste 1-0 0:3 bs 5-1. 93-6 
Il “ “s zi 2-8 0-2 78:8 be 18-2 
1V uy A a us 0-3 rp 11°+2 88-5 
V a F ea 37-0 0-6 21-6 ee 40-8 


In zone I employers contributed a substantial portion of the debt. The 
bulk of the debt im zone III was supplied by money-lenders and in zones II, 
IV and V by friends and relatives. Co-operative Societies did not play any signi- 
ficant part in the supply of credit, except in zone IV. Even here, they supplied 
only 11 per cent of the total debt. , 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


11. Coverage and size of the sample—The Intensive Family Survey covered 
847 agricultural labour families selected at random from 55 sample villages. 


1-2, Of the families, 89 per cent were casual and 11 per cent attached 
workers’ families, About 40 per cent of the families held land and the rest 
were landless. 


1-3. The average size of an agricultural] labour family was 4:2 of whom 2°3 
were earners. Of the 2-3 earners, 2-2 were wage earners consisting of 1-1 
men, 1:0 women and 0-1 children. 


2. Employmeni— 


2-1. On an average, an adult male worker in the families of cacual workers 
was employed for wages for 156 days in agricultural and 22 days in non-agricul- 
tural labour during the year. A woman was employed, on an average, for 111 
and 12 days in agricultural and non-agricultural labour respectively during 
the year. 


2°2. Of the total mandays put in by all casual earners (men, women and 
children) taken together, men contributed 58-8 per cent, women 39-5 per cent 
and children 2°7 per cent. 


2-3, Preparatory operations, weeding, harvesting and non-agricultural 
labour accounted for 62-9 per cent of the mandays put in by men and women 
casual earners. 


2-4, An adult male earner could not secure wage-paid employment for 115 
days, of which want of work accounted for 97 days. Unemployment was high 
inthe months of July, August, September and December. It was low during 
November. 


3. Earnings, Modes of Wage Payments and Wage Rates— 


3-1. Of the total income of agricultural workers, wages accounted for 83-9 
per cent, 73°4 per cent from agricultural labour and 10-5 per cent from non- 
agricultural labour. 


3:2. Of the total wages earned by casual workers, men contributed 68 per 
cent and women 29-6 per cent. 


8:3. Almost 73 per cent of the mandays were paid for in cash, wages in 
kind accounting for 20 per cent of the mandays. Wages in kind were pre- 
dominant,in zone IV. Perquisites were: not usually allowed except in zones I and 


a4 
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3-4 The overall daily weighted average wage according to mandays worked 
in agriculture under different modes of wage payment was As. 17°6and As, 11°8 
for men and women respectively. The wages on an average were lower in zone 


II. 


3°5 The difference between the wage rates of men and women workers was 
the greatest in zone IV. 


3°6 Almost 7:7 per cent. of the mandays put in by men were paid at rates 
less by one-third of average wage rate, the corresponding figures for women 
being about 5 per cent. man-days. 


3°7 Children formed 3°6 per cent. of the casual earners, and accounted for 
2-7 per cent. of the total mandays and 2:4 per cent. of the wages. They were 
empl vyed fur about 145 days in the year, 139 days in agricultural and 6 days 
in non-agricultural labour. On an average, they got about A>. 13 a day. 
4. Income— 

4-1 The following statement shows the composition of income per family in 
the sample villages. . 


STATEMENT II 


Income in | Per centage 


Source of Income Rs. to total 

income. 
Land sie bis + a 7 27 7°5 
Agricultural labour .. os eo ar i 270 713°4 
Non-agricultural labour ir “fe me ea 39 10°5 
Occupations other than farming aia ote a 26 71 
Other sources os ee | 6 1°5 

Bess At as 

Total | 368 100-0 


5. Consumption Expenditure— 


5-1 The percentage expenditure on the main consumption groups” is given 
below. 


STATEMENT IIIT 


Items I II III | IV V State 
Food ae 87°0 84-9 84-2 17°5 85:4 84-2 
Clothing and Footwear 6-3 6-6 6-9 15-5 Teg 8°3 
Services & Miscel- 4-5 ee 6-9 5:3 54 5:7 
laneous 


———— en enamel 
* Excluding ceremonies. 
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The bulk of the expenditure was spent on food. The main cereals consumed 
were Jowar, Bajri, Rice and Wheat. On an average, 18-1 ounces of cereals 
were consumed per consumption unit and 13-6 ounces per capita per day, inclu- 
sive of cereal content of perquisites, The quantum of pul. es consumed worked 
out to 1:1 ounces per consumption unit and 0-7 ounce per capita per day. 


6. Cost of Liwing— 
6-1 The enquiry provided “weights” for the construction of co-t of 


living index numbers for agricultural labourers. 


7. Indebtedness— 


7-1 Almost 40 per cent. of the families were in debt. The average debt per 
indebted family was Rs. 106-4. About 63 per cent. of the total debt was utilised 
for consumption, 15 per cent. for production and 22 per cent. for social pur poses, 


7:2 The important agencies providing debt were friends, relatives and 
money-lenders who contributed together, 77-2 per cent. of the total debt. 
Only 4 per cent. of the loan was supplied by cooperative societies. 
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ANNEXURE I 
ZonE I 
Average annual Percentage to 
expenditure | total expenditure 
Rs. 
Food a a ae 29 By 479-1 87-0 
Clothing & Footwear .. .s ~& “ 34:6 6°3 
Fuel & lighting i. S 7 a 10-0 1-8 
House-rent & repairs is = = i, 2-4 0-4 
Services & miscellaneas as if <9 24-7 4-5 
Total “g 550-8 100-0 
| Average Unit of Base period 
annual Weights quantity |retail prices per 
expenditure unit of quantity 
I. Food Rs. 
Cereals 
Rice oe e He 18-3 3-3 | per seer 010 9 
Wheat rie <5 is 19-7 3°6 ne 0 8 0 
Jowar ft Py: 136-6 24-8 e 0 5 0 
Bajra He at * 49-0 8-9 - Oa a «) 
Total a 223.6 40°6 ae oe 
Pulses se tt = Sot a 
Gramdal_.. Ay; cs 0-1 =e! * .- 
Tur ee 2: ee 23-0 4-2 | per seer 010 O 
Mung we on Sf 6°4 1-2 re 09 0 
Mash oe oe ae 18-0 3°2 » eo 
Total sr 47.5 8.6 ‘3 ee 
Gur & Sugar a ts 31-1 5-6 is Gur0 13 0 
j Sugar0 15 0 
Spices “e A = 13-7 2°5 » 0 0 
Edible Oil s st 14-2 2-6 ‘ Z 00 
Vegetables = af 3°4 0-6 » : 
Salt es ‘ a. 2°2 0:4 0 1 0 
Milk & milk products ~ = 14:5 2-6 “ 0 40 
Meat, fish & egys 7 ae 0-3 0-1 > E 
Ovbers (Food perquisites) Bp: 103-0* 18-7 » 
Tea iz AA 25°6 4:7 9? 
Total s G 208-0 37:9 29 . 
Total for food - 479-1 87-0 
‘*Break up of food perquisites. ' 
Average annual Weights 
expenditure 
ge Os yee cares 
é: =a tt ated 
(a) Cereals agh 9 
Rice 5 oe o° os 7! 5-4 1-0 
Wheat bie = = . aria 6°8 
Jowar he + . Re :* 13-4 2:4 
Bajra 2 ie os se (eee ee eee 
Total 3 61-2 ues 
(b) Pulses oe ee 6-3 1-1 
aM eos so. er of ie 1 5 8 0°3 
Mash : o 3 af £ 4°9 wee nse 
Total a RAUL i ck abe ead 
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ZONE I—contd. 


saan " a 


Average Unit of Base period 
annual Weights quantity retail prices 
expen- per unit of 
diture quantity. 

| Rs. 
II, Clothing and footwear— 

Dhots 6:0 1-1 One 
Shirt 7:0 1-3 ¥ 
Underwear .. 0:4 . 
Saree 0-9 4 5 0 0 
Blouse 0-7 ss L210 
Peti-coat 1-3 be 
Footwear 0-6 PF 

Total 34:6 6-3 

Ill. Fuel & Lighting— 
Kerosene Oil 1-2 | Per bottle 0 4 8 
Match Box 0:6 | per box Q,2 0 
———- 
Total 1-8 
ng | - 
IV. Howse-renz. 
“repairs 0-4 F 
V. Services & Miscellancous— 

Brahmin 0-2 
Barber 0-2 
Washing soap 0-7 | per cake 0 2 0 
Bidi, cigarettes and tobacco... 2-9 * i 
Pan-supari 0-4 
Amusements 0-1 


Total 
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ee A EE 


Zone II 
Average annual Percentage to 
expenditure total expenditure 
ay Rs. | 
Food -5 2 He ?. 318-8 84°9 
Clothing & Footwear .. ei of 4s 25:0 6-6 
Fuel & lighting Ky a ic re 4-9 1-3 
House-rent & repairs = jv "I ie a a 0-6 2-0 
Services & Miscellaneous 35 se ae 26°4 7:0 
Total be 375°7 100-0 
Average Base period 
annual Weights Unit of | retail prices 
expenditure quantity per unit of 
quantity. 
I. Food— Rs 
Cereals— 
Rice 1-3 0-3 | per seer 010 6 
Wheat - 35°4 9-4 a Oary 6 
Jowar 71-0 18-9 Pr 0 4 0 
Bajri 73-0 19:5 2 0 56 6 
prego (Ragi) 14°3 3°8 ¢ < 
Total 46 195:0 51-9 
Pulses— — Biel Saas A oe 
Gram dal 9-3 2°5 » 010 6 
Tur 7:0 1-9 es 010 O 
Mung nf Os} 5p 
Total Y 16°7 4°5 
Gur and Sugar is Ea 18-5 4-9 re Gur 014 0 
Sugar 0 14 0 
Spices - 54 = 23-6 6-3 oy 2 0 0 
Editable Oil ‘e a 17-9 4-8 os 2 0 0 
Vegetables “4 ~ 7:4 2-0 ee Sts 
Salt 2-0 0-5 | per seer OFS IEG 
Milk & milk products 3°7 1-0 ie a 
Meat, fish & eggs Ls 3-7 1°0 : 
Others (Food perquisites)* 30°3 8-0 ° 
Total es 107°1 28°5 
Total for food $e 318-8 84+9 
* Break-up of food perquisites :-— 
~ Average annual 
expenditure Weights 
(a) Cereals— Rs, 
Rice , : 0-1 at 
Wheat F 3-7 1-0 
Jowar rN 7:5 2-0 
Bajri 7:7 2-0 
Fagols 1-5 0-4 
Total y 20-5 5°4 
(6) Pulses— ba ck = Seb aie 
Gram dal oe : * ix Ae 1-0 0-3 
Tur - ae os ee S 0-7 0:2 
Mung F oe 
ee 1 ro) 7 0 ° 5 


ae} 
&) 
eo 
3 
pd 
os 
pe 
— 
co) 


ee ARS 2 pe CED a. 
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ZONE Il—contd. 


anne ee rrr A SS SSS — 


Average Unit of | Base period 
annual Weights quantity retail prices 
expenditure per unit of 
quantity 
? Rs. : 
II. Clothing and footwear— 
Dhoti Pe - “er 6-0 1-6 | One 60 ¢ 
Shirt sh be ge 5:0 1-3 | One 
Saree ad ae a 6-0 1-6 ne 6 0 0 
Blouse ue Ps ais 205 0-9 ~ 2 8 0 
tio 
3 0 0 
Cloth a ey 4 ‘, 0:4 oe ta 
Footwear .. on ae 3-0 0:8 _ & 
Total he 25-0 6-6 
III. Fuel and lighting— 
Kerosene Oil aa * 3°9 1-0 | per bottie 0 4 8 
Match box .. om pe 1:0 0:3 | per box 0 Vv a 
Total ee 4:9 1-3 
IV. House rent and repairs— 
0-6 0-2 a 
V. Services & Misc ellaneous— 
Barber ig iP 2-0 0°5 es ag 
Others (Services) nA 4) 0:9 0-2 
Washing soap AF 2 1-9 0:5 
Bidi, cigarettes & tobacco ee 18-7 5-0 | 1 seer 40 0 
4 (tobacco) 
Pan-supari “ & 2-9 0:8 Rie ca 
| 
Total oe 26:4 7-0 ee eo 
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Zone III ie 
$ Average Percentage 
annual to total 
expenditure | expenditure 
_——— YR | | 
. Rs. 

Food a st of ne me. ie 230-7 84-2 
Clothing & Footwear .. ve os 3 ae 18-8 — 6:9 
Fuel & lighting By a A my ns 5°4 2-0 

__House-rent & repairs... ; O+1 “se 
Services & Miscellaneous 18-8 6:9 
Total . 273-8 100-0 


Average Unit of Base period 

annual Weights quantity| —_ retail prices 

expenditure per unit of 

quantity 
[. Fod— = — , ay Rs. 
(a) Cereals— 

Rice (medium) f = 5:8 2-1 | per seer 0 7 6 

Wheat oe oid = 11:9 4-4 O87 0 

Jowar a . <- 98-0 35°8 | per seer 0 4 6 

Milo i 8 he meme 13-0 4-7 > 

Bajra oe Me Pe 2:0 0:7 0 4 9 
Total, “te 130°7 47°7 

Gramdal _.. ‘a es 8-8 3°2 | per seer 0 8 0 

Tur i 4 a 3-6 1-4 2 09 0 
Mateki StS ae 2-0 7 
Total if 14°4 5°3 

Gur & Sugar ea an 17°6 6-4 | perseer | Gur 1 1 0 

Sugar0 14 0 

Spices =p %, sc 18-8 6-9 " 2 0 0 

Edible oil _ ee oF 20-1 7°3 . 112 0 
Vegetables ye 4! fe 5-2 1-9 

Salt te ate ve if -6 | per seer ibid Ra 
Milk and milk products 7°3 2-7 
“Meat, fish and egg8 a at 2-6 9 
Others | at: a5 a 12-3 4-5 
Total - 85°6 31-2 
Total for food se 230-7 84-2 
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Zonu lII—contd. 


Average Base period 
annual Weights Unit of retail prices 
| expenditure quantity per unit of 
quantity 
a ——— : 
RBs. 
II. Clothing and footwear— 
Dhott ie s ay 3°7 1*4] One 8 0 0 
Shirt 7 . ea 1:9 0°7 § 312 0 
Saree ne ¢ Ne 5:6 2¢1 — FESO 
Blouse SY = - 3°9 1-4 | One 2 0 0 
Parkur Sig oe oh 2:8 1-0 of ma 
Frock a - an 0-9 0:3 i at 
Total ar 48-8 6-9 


Ill. Fuel & lighting— 
Kerosene oil . “ 4:3 1-6 | per bottle 0 4 8 
Match Box 8 a 1+] 0-4 | per box 00 9 


Total Ae 


IV. House-rent & repairs .. ma 


Services & Miscellaneous— 


Barber ee eo ao 3°0 1-] ee ee 
Washing soap oe = 2°2 0:8 | 
Bidi, cigarettes & tobacco | 8-6 3°2 | per seer 4 0 0 
; (tobacco) 
Pan-supart .. .- 5:0 1°8 oe °. 
Total es 18-8 6-9 
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Zone IV 
Average an- | Percentage 
nual expendi-| to total 
ture Rs. | expenditure 
Food 3h 215-1 77-5 
Clothing & footwear ; 42-9 15:5 
Fuel & lighting . 4+] 1-5 
House-rent & repairs : 0-6 0-2 
Services & miscellaneous 14:8 5-3 
Total ie 277-5 100-0 
/, 
Average Weights Unit of Base period 
annual quantity retail prices 
expenditure per unit of 
8. quantity 
I. Food— . | 
(a) Cereals 
Rice es 11-2 4-0 | per seer 0 6 6 
Wheat *: 6-4 2°3 r» 0 6 0 
Jowar ae 129-6 46°7 a 0 4 0 
Nauni ig 9-0 3°2 ” 
Bajri a 5 ' 10:0 3:6 ; 0 4 8 
Total os 166 °2 59°8 
(6) Pulses 
Gram dal .. 1-6 0-6 | per seer 09 0 
Tur ee A 4-1 1-5 29 0 8 0 
Mung 2:8 120 > Ont 3 
Kulthi 20 1-0 0:3 99 A) men 
Total 2 9°5 3°4 
Gur & Sugar ial | ft 11-3 4-1 | per seer Gurl 1 0 
: Sugar 0 14 0 
Spices 55 ad 8-7 3-1 ” 20 0 
Edible oil a. ~ 4-8 1-7 »» 2 0 0 
Vegetables ai. Bs 2-7 1-0 . 
Salt 2-1 -8 | per seer Ou1. 13 
Milk & milk products 0-5 "2 
Meat, fish and eggs Jed 0-5 | 
Others 7-9 2-9 
Total 39°4 14:3 
Total for food 215-1 17-5 


AS PE SY NT PS ESSERE ES OEE SSRIS | EES ETE FE a ~ Sees ees 
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ZONE [V—contd. 


Average Unit of Base period 
annual Weights quantity retail prices 
expenditure per unit of. 
Rs. quantity 
II. Clothing & footwear— 
Dhoti oh Shak ae a 6-8 2-5 | One 6 8 0 
Turban aA =< ees 6°3 2° | 455 8 0 90 
Shirt Fs me ro 13-4 4-8] ,, 4 0 0 
Saree nib ie ss 6:3 2°3 6 8 0 
Blouse St <a a 2-3 0:8 , zi 1 8 0 
Blanket a ab ‘> 3-9 1-4 me 8 0 0 
Footwear .. | Pe 3-9 iva ; 
Total sae 42-9 15:5 
TII. Fuel & lighting— 
Kerosene oil ‘ os 3°2 1-2 | per bottle 0 4 0 
Match Box ay oe 0-9 0-3 | per box 010 
Tota} “ 4-1 1°5 
IV. House-rent & repairs ie 0°6 "Or? 
V. Services & Miscellaneous 
Brahmin. .. ee s Or Bi igor ee) s2 
Washerman BU taht 1-0 0:4 
Barber ee Cal as 0:5 0-2 
Others (services) ole eae i ae | *) ' 
Washing soap ee .. | id “0-4 
Bidi, cigarettesand tobacco... 6:4 2:3 | per seer " 4 0 0 
Pan-supart ais | ay 1-5 0°5 itohaggo) 
Others ae ole sail 0:8 0-3 


Total 5% MS.1j i 5:3 
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ZONE V 
Average annual | Percentage to 
expenditure Rs. | total expenditure 
Beodew |. .. RT ae as Des a 276-2 85-4 
Clothing & footwear... ae as aa 24°8 Ky: 
Fuel & lighting Lc Py = Sa 4-] 1-3 
House-rent & repairs .. iA Be <4 0:6 0-2 
Services & miscellaneous — ae a. eas 17:6 5:4 
Total be 323-3 100-0 
Average an- | Unit of Base period 
nualexpendi-| Weights quantity |retail prices per 
ture Rs. unit of quantity 
I, Food— a 
(a) Cereals— 
Rice a3 ie as 87-1 26-9 | per seer 0 6 9 
Wheat $3. ae 7°6 2:3 Ps 0 6 O 
Jowar Wa si = 42-4 13-1 F 0 4 3 
Bajri ais ne bs 7-0 2°2 > 0 4 6 
Nagoli ver Ae aa 25-0 7:7 if . 
Total - 169-1] 522 
(b) Pulses— ad Sie een 
Gram dal - a 0-1 per seer 010 0 
Tur aA a ms 6-0 1-8 p 012 0 
Urid me 1-3 0-4 ie Oe T10 
Wal 1-5 0:5 ae ae 
Total 8:9 207 
Gur & Sugar ea oe 12-6 3-9 | per seer 014 0 
(sugar) 
Spices 8-3 2°6 ve 
Edible oil 7-9 2°5 ae 
_ Vegetables 1+7 0:5 ss a} 
Salt ie 1-5 0-5 | per seer 0 1 6 
Milk & milk products 0:7 0-2 ; 
Meat, fish & eggs | “<: i | 2:2 
Others (Food perquisites) os 52-0* 16-1 
Tea .. he as 6-4 2-0 
Total EP 98-2 30°5 
Total for food we 276 +2 85-4 
* Break-up of food perquisites :— 
Average annual 
expenpiture Rs. Weights 
(a) Cereals— 
Rice z. 20-2 6°3 
Wheat ‘e 1-8 0°6 
Jowar <i 9-8 3:0 
Bajri eo 1-6 0-5 
Nagoli Kis 5°8 1-8 
Total 39-2 12-9 
(6) Pulses —- — - 
Tur - ie at ae sd La 0°4 
Urid ts re Se ey ea 0:3 0-1 
Wal gis .. a =< ot 0-3 0-1 
ston Total a3 2-01. ; 0°6 
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Zonn V—contd. 


Average Base period 
annual Unit of retail prices 
expenditure} Weights .| quantity | per unit of 
Rs., . be 
II, Clothing & footwear— 
piso) wirom.|  ddyia 5:8 | 1:8 | One 5 8 0 
Shirt “$e a 11:3 3°5 — 
Turban se ar ar 0:8 0-3 ) 
Saree ys a Ap 3°6 1-1 | One 5 0 0 
to 
Tow 0 
Blouse ss a = 1-7 0:5 | One 1) 8746 
Blanket es %: 4G 1°6 0:5 or = 
Total ne : 24-8 77 
Ill. Puel & lighting 
Kerosene oil af 5 3:2 1-0 | per bottle 0 4 6 
Match box Py 36 U-9 0-3 | per box 00 9 
Total ee 4-] 1:3 
IV. House-rent & repairs vs 0-6 0-2 a 
V. Services & miscellaneous— 
Reekeie 45 a _ 0-4 0-1 
Barter ate Es a. 3°0 0:9 a 
Washing soap a 23 1-6 0°5 Sa 
Tobacco af ane af 9-0 2°8 | per seer ere 
Pan-supari 2-0 0: : 
Medicines .. _ ao + 1-6 0:5 ay 
Total .¢ 17-6 5:4 
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INTENSIVE FAMILY SURVEY 


SAURASHTRA 


1. Introductory— 


1-1. General—The State of Saurashtra came into being on the 15th April 
1948, with the integration of 222 States of the Kathiawar area. The State is 
on the west coast of India standing out into the Arabian Sea between Kutch and 
the Gujarat coast. The surface of the State, with the exception of its northern 
portion, is for the most part undulating with low ranges of hills running in all 
directions. Climate is rather dry. Rainfall averages to 22 inches annually. 
Some of the richest argicultural tracts he along the course of the Bhadar river, 
which rising near Jasdan, flows south-west into the Arabian Sea. The State 
has a coast-line of 600 miles with a number of ports, wz., Bedi Bunder,. 
Navlakhi, Bhavnagar, Porbandar and Sica. 


1-2. Area and population—The State has an area of 21,451 square miles. 
Its population according to the 1951 Census was 4,137,359, having increased 
by 16-2 percent in adecade. Density per square mile in 1951 was 192-9. Of 
the total population, 66-3 per cent was rural and 33-7 per cent urban. 


1-3. Land utilisation.—The total land area according to the Surveyor- 
General is 13-73 million acres but village papers are available only for 5-85 
million acres. Of the latter, 3-1 per cent is covered by forests ; 15-0 per cent 
is not available for cultivation, while 6-7 per cent is not under the plough 
though cultivable. The last figure excludes current fallows which account for 
13-8 per cent of the total area. The net area sown which is 60-5 per cent of 
the total, amounts to 74-7 per cent of the total cultivable land which includes 
current fallows and cultivable wastes. Irrigated area is only 5-3 per cent and 
area cropped more than once only 4-2 per cent of the area net sown. 


1-4. Land tenure.—Until very recently the rural areas of the State were 
divided into khalsa, namely, those held by proprietary land-holders, and non- 
khalsa villages, 7.e., those held by absentee land-lords having right only to the 
usufruct of their holdings. Under the impact of the recent legislation*, this 
distinction is fast disappearing. The one that will remain is between the 
Gharkhed land allowed by the State to proprietary land-holders for self cultiva- 
tion and the land held by occupancy tenants. | 


1-5. Crop-pattern—The crop pattern in Saurashtra shows greater orien- 
tation toward the cultivation of commercial crops than in most other States 
of the Indian Union ; about 30 per cent of the sown area was under these crops, 
mostly under cotton and oil-seeds. Jowar and bajra, however, were the staple 
crops of the State and these accounted for about 55 per cent of the sown area. 
Rabi crops such as wheat and gram extended over 5:5 per cent of the sown 
area only. 


~ 


*1, Saurashtra Land Reforms Act., 1951. 
2, Saurashtra Barkhali Abolition Act, 1951. 
3. Saurashtra Estates Acquisition Act, 1951. 
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1-6. Occupational classification—According to the General Family Survey, 
66 per cent of the total number of families living in the sample villages were 
those of agriculturists which included 29 and 17 per cent respectively of culti- 
vating owners and tenants and 20 per cent of agricultural labourers. Nine 
out of every ten labour families were landless. 


1-7. Holdings—Holdings were generally large-sized, 48 per cent. being 
above 25 acres and only 5 per cent below 5 acres. It is to be noted that some 
families held lands jointly. Of the total area of holdings, 51-4 percent was 
cultivated by agricultural land owners, 44-4 per cent by tenants and only 2-4 
per cent by agricultural labourers. The average size of holdings for the three 
categories of families was 27:2, 35-8 and 16-3 acres respectively. Taking all 
jand-holding families together, the average size was 29-6 acres. Commercial 
crops were cultivated only on relatively large-size holdings, usually on 
those above 10 acres. , 


1:8. Employment opportunities for agricultural labourers—The fact that 
holdings are larger than the usual size in other States of India would appear to 
be of some advantage to the labourer in Saurashtra. Since, however, a field 
generally yields no more than one crop in a year and the soil is also mostly 
barren and rocky, and the labour requirement varied in different agricultural 
operations, there are slack periods when employment is not available and casual 
labourer has to do some other work.. The need for subsidiary occupations, 
however, was not always matched by their availability. According to the 
General Family Survey, 54 per cent. of the agricultural labourers had no sub- 
sidiary occupation of any sort ; for 80 per cent of the remaining, the subsidiary 
occupation was non-agricultural labour. 


2. Coverage and Size of Sample— 


2:1. The survey covered 12 villages selected on the basis of stratified ran- 
dom sampling. With a few exceptions, the agricultural labour families 
-were landless and dependent on casual agricultural employment. 


2:2. A random sample of 111 agricultural labour families was selected 
for conducting the Intensive Family Survey which began on the 1st March 
1950 and was completed on the 28th February 1951. In all, 1,332 (111 x 12) 
monthly schedules in Form III-A were collected and 111 annual returns in 
Form III-B were compiled from these. 


3. Structure of agricultural labour families— 


3:1. About 89 per cent of the families were of casual labourers. Barely 
about 2 per cent had some land. Of the total number of wage earners, 51-5 
per cent were men, 43:5 per cent women and therest5 per cent children. All 
women and almost all child earners were casual labourers. Of the total number 
of men earners, however, 13 per cent were attached workers. 


_ 8-2. An average family consisted of 4-5 persons which included 2-3 earners, 
of whom 2:1 were agricultural wage earners comprising 1-1 men, 0-9 women 
and 0:1 children. An average family of casual workers had 4-6 persons ; it 
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had 2-2 agricultural wage-earners which comprised 1-1 men and 1:0 women 
and 0-1 child workers. An attached workers’ family was of smaller size, viz., 
an average of 3-7 persons ; it included 1-9 agricultural wage-earners consisting 
of 1-2 men, 0:6 women and 0-1 child workers. 


4. Employment and Unemployment— 
EMPLOYMENT 


4-1. Table 1 shows the extent of agricultural and non-agricultural em- 
ployment for wages for men, women and child earners. 


4-2. The number of days for which an earner was employed on wages 
during the year averaged 217 for men, 129 for women and 140 for childuen. 


4-3, The employment of earner; in casu..] ] sbour families during the year 
averaged only 200 days for adult males as against nearly 337 days for those 
in a attached labour families. 


4:4. The average number of days for which women were employed in 
agricultural operations was about the same for both the categories of families, 
viz.. 129 and 120 days in the year. It was found, however, that non- agricultural 
employment for women in casual workers’ families averaged 22 days during 
the year as against only 11 days in the case of women earners in attached 
workers’ families. Nearly 75 per cent. of the women in casual workers’ families 
were earners, the corresponding percentage for the families of attached workers 
being about 53. The greater proportion of female earners in the families of 
casual workers indicated their comparative poverty, compelling them to tap 
all available sources of agricultural as well as non-agricultural employment. 
The data onfmily income obtained during the survey support this inference ; 
the average family income of attached workers was Rs, 782 a yeane as against 
Rs. 555 for casual workers. 


4-5. The peak period for agricultural employment commences in the 
month of August, about a month after sowing, when crops have to be weeded 
with great care and in time. Weeding operations are continued till the middle 
of September which is also the time when standing crops have to be watched to 
protect them from birds and animals. The next two months are the harvesting 
and threshing seasons. Harvesting in these areas generally begins with bajra 
and ends with cotton-picking, two or three times. Besides the harvesting and 
threshing of kharif crops, there is scope for additional employment in October 
and November when the rabi crops are sown. ‘The period from the middle of 
December to the middle of March represents the slack period when employment 
is difficult and the agricultural worker has to seek non-agricultural occupations. 
Rabi crops are harvested and threshed in March after which preparatory opera- 
tions such as embanking, fencing the fields and manuring are undertaken. The 
months of June and July are important as the ploughing and sowing operations 
are undertaken during these months. These operations, involving the use of 
bullock-power, do not, however, require as much casual labour as for weeding 
and harvesting ; they are generally managed by farmers with the help of 
attached and a few casual workers. 

M/N134Mof Labour 
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4-6. It will thus be seen that seasonal variations have a direct influence on 
the extent of agricultural employment for casual labourers. In a kharif area 
such as Saurashtra, the period from August to November represents the season 
of maximum employment. The slack season begins in December and lasts till 
the end of February. Temporary relief is provided for a month by the employ- 
ment of labour for harvesting and threshing the rabi crops. Employment of 
labour is on a moderate scale from April to June, the period when preparatory 
operations, ploughing, harrowing and sowing are in progress. 


4-7, The relative importance of different agricultural operations from the 
point of view of casual labour absorption is indicated in Table 2, which shows: 
the percentage of men, women and child casual workers employed during the 
year, the percentage of man-days worked and the wages earned in important: 
agricultural operations as well as in non-agricultural occupations. The largest 
number of casual workers was employed in harvesting and weeding, both in- 
volving considerable time and labour, specially in the case of cotton, which 
requires intensive weeding andtwo to fcur pickings. Thus in two operations 
46 and 44 per cent respectively of men and 44 and 45 per cent respectively 
of women labourers were employed. Transplanting and irrigating were mostly 


confined to sugarcane and paddy. 


* Adult male and female casual workers were, on an average, employed in 
agricu'ture for wages for 178 and 107 days respectively. 


Of the total man-days worked in different operations, harvesting alone 
accounted for 22-2 per cent. Although weeding was next in importance, the 
total wages earned for this work were slightly less than those earned for pre- 
paratory operations. This discrepancy may be attributed to higher wage rates 
for strenuous work such as embanking, which was the most important prepa- 


ratory operation. 

4-8. Employment of men and women in harvesting and weeding was of 
the same magnitude ; their wage earnings from the two operations were also 
nearly equal. Of the total man-days worked during the year in all agriculturat 
operations, adult male workers contributed 60-9 per cent, women 35-5 per cent. 


and children 3-6 per cent. 


4-9, Non-agricultural employment accounted for about 12.4 per cent of the 
total number of man-days worked during the year. On an average, an adult. 
male and female got employment on non-agricultural labour for 41 and 42 days: 


respectively. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


4-10, As stated above, the number of days for which an earner was em- 
ployed for wages during the year averaged 217 for men, 129 for women and 140 
for children. ‘The remaining period of the year, 1.e., 148 days for men, 236 for 
women and 225 for children, represents the average number of days for which 
the earners were either unemployed or were engaged in occupations other than 
wage labour. Table 3 shows the extent and causes of unemployment of adult 
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male agricultural workers. These figures indicate that the number of days for 
which they were unemployed during the year averaged 97*, of which only 13 
days were accounted for by illness or reasons other than want of work. The 
able-bodied male worker was thus unable to find any wage employment for 
about 7 days in a month on an average. 


5. Wages— 
5-1. Modes of wage payment in agriculture and wage rates in variouS 


agricultural operations and in non-agricultural employments are discussed 
below separately for casual and attached workers. 


CASUAL WORKERS 
(Tables 4 and 5) 


Modes of wage-payment— 


5-2. Time v/s piece wages—Of the total man-days worked by men and 
women respectively, about 96 and 88 per cent respectively were paid in time- 
wages. Piece-rate payment was generally made for the digging of cotton- 
stalks, plucking of cotton-pods and for extracting fibre from the pods after 
plucking was over. The greater frequency of this mode of payment for women 
than for men workers is the consequence of the fact that the ‘other operations’ 
which included mostly those paid at piece-rates claimed a higher proportion 
of man-days worked in agriculture by women, vz., about 14 per cent as against 
8 per cent of men. Further, while in ploughing operation women were paid at. 
piece rates it was seldom so in case of men. Piece-wages were also paid to a. 
few workers of both sexes for preparatory operations and sowing. It is to be 
noted that this mode was not at all in vogue for harvesting operation and pay- 
ment was almost always made in cash without perquisites. 


5:3. Cash v/s kind wages.—The statement below gives respective percent- 
age break-up of man-days worked by men and women workers according to 
whether they were paid in cash, kind or partly in cash and partly in kind. 


STATEMENT [| 
Percentage of man-days worked by modes of payment 


Men Women 

Cash .. ws a . a ae i 89-0 81-8 
Kind .. ev fe os e ds es 9-5 17-4 
Cashand kind .. Ag bi ue Se ie 1-5 0.8 
Total m3 100-0 100-0 


* The figure of unemployment give in Table 3 as also in para 4:10 relate only 
87 per cent of workers who actually reported wage employment during the different months 
of the year. Assuming that the remaining 13 per cent workers were either wholly unemployed 
throughout the year or fully self employed in occupations other than wage earning, the aver- 
age number of days for which a worker remained unemployed worked out to 109 days during 
the year. 
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Payment: in cash predominated for both men and women workers. Pay- 
ment in kind was in vogue only to a limited extent in the harvesting opera- 
tion. 

5-4, Perquisites—Daily wages included perquisites in the form of mid-day 
meal in respect of 49-0 and 34-5 per cent. respectively of the man-days 
worked by men and women workers. Perquisites were supplied in vpera- 
tions ;uch as preparatory, ploughing, transplanting and irrigating in 
the case of men and in transplanting and weeding for women: the propo:tions 
cf mar-days supplemented by perquisites in these operations were higher 
than those for which no perquisities were supplied. The average daily cash 
value of perquisites was about 5 annas for men and about 3 annas for w.men 
workers. 


5:6. Most prevalent modes—The most prevalent modes of payment were 
time rates in cash with or without perquisites covering about 85 and 71 per cent. 
respectively of the total man-day> put by men and women. While for men, 
the mode of payment having the widest coverage was ‘ cash with perquisites’ 
accounting for 44 per cent. of their total man-days, women were paid mainly 
in cash without perquisites accounting for 46 per cent of their work-days. 


Wage Rates* 
5:7. Average daily wages in agricultural operations—The statement below 
gives the average daily wages (in annas) in agricultural operations : 
STaTEMENT IT 
Average daily wage rates 


Operation Men Women > 
1 2 3 
rr a na 
| (In annas) (In annas) 
Preparatory .. t Fa .. | 20-8 (12-1) 16-0 (3-7) 
Ploughing a ys ey, ee a 19°2 (7*1) ra 
Sowing “es a se a na 24-0 (1:4) 12-8 (0-6) 
Transplanting .. ae Ais ag Paice 19:2 (1-7) 16-0 (1:0) 
Weeding a a: 33 il 16-0 (8:7) 16-0 (9-4) 
{rrigating a “3 os wa A 20-8 (3:6) 17-6 (0-2) 
Harvesting “we ay a a -- | 28°& (11-6) 27-2 (10-6) 
Thresning 1 <3 whe ei e 24-0 (3-2) 20-8 (1-2) 
Others aie 4 6 a es 19-2 (3-6) 14-4 (4-2) 
All operations .. = A 4 .. | 21-5 (53-0) | 19-5 (30-9) 


Note.—Figures in brackets denote the percentage of total man-days. 


* Kind wages as well as food perquisites were evaluated in money terms at the ruling 
retail prices. The daily rates have been duly “‘ weighted ” by the number of man-days worked, 
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Apart from the harvesting operation which was the best- paid job in agri- 
culture, the well-paid operations were sowing and threshing for men, for which 
the daily wage was Rs. 1-8-0, and threshing for women labourers, for which the 
average daily wage was about Rs. 1-5-0. Excepting for weeding for which 
men and women got the same average wage and for harvesting in which women 
were paid only a little less than the men, the women usually were paid less 
than men for the same operation. Women were as efficient weeders and reapers 
as men. Competition of women labour presumably lowered the wages of men 
labourers on weeding. Sowing normally was done by the cultivators them- 
selves or by attached workers. Only occasionally or in a few villages men or 
women casual labourers were employed as sowers. Men sowers were paid 
Rs. 1-8-0 daily and women about half that rate. Men got about Rs. 1-3-0 fol 
ploughing, while the average for all operations taken together was Rs. 1-5-6 
The rates, however, differed from village to village. For ploughing, for ini. 
tance, the rate was Rs. 1-8-0 at one place and only Re. 1 at another. The sos- 
of certain villages in summer becomes so hard that it is not possible to use a 
plough and so hoeing is resorted to, for which the rate is Rs. 1-8-0 in addition to 
a mid-day meal. 


5-8. Comparison of wages in agriculiural and non-agriculiural labour— 


The following statement makes a comparison between daily wages in agricul- 
tural and non-agricultural labour. 


STATEMENT III 


Daily wages in agricultural and non-agricultural labour 


| 
| 


Daily wage in annas 


Men Women 
Agricultural labour... fa v. bt a 21-5 (53-0) 19-5 (30-9) 
Non-agricultural labour 3 ne e ‘ie 19-2 (6-1) 12-8 (6-3) 
All labour ae ve . 1 ze 20:8 (59-1) 17-6 (37-2) 


Note—Figures in brackets denote percentage of total man-days worked by all casual workers 
including children who contributed 3-7 per cent. 


Men workers in non-agricultural employments received as much wage as 
in ploughing and transplanting operations in agriculture. For women, how- 
ever, non-agricultural employments were always less paid, probably because 
non-agricultural labour in their case consisted of very light jobs. 


5:9. Frequency distribution of man-days worked in agriculture according to 
ranges of daily wage—Day-to-day wage rates in agriculture varied according 
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to operation, location and the season or crop. The statement below gives the 
range of the variation of wage rates due to all these factors: 


STATEMENT IV 


Range of wage rates 


Percentage break-up of man- 
days worked 
Wage range (annas) : 


Men (100) Women (100) 
Below 10 1-5 | 3-9 
10—14 10-5 18-3 
14—18 see ne i. ss en age 18-9 30-3 
18—22 Hh aye a ae Me bog 27-5 16:8 
22—26 rs a se a ok 20-2 10-1 
26—30 7:4 7:9 
30—34 ai 5-4 6:2 
34 and above 8-6 6-5 
Mean wage (in annas) .. aa a = ve 21-5 19-5 
Standard deviation (in annas) .. od ‘ vet h 7:6 8-0 


While 67 per cent of man-days worked by men were concentrzted in the 
three slabs between 14 and 26 annas, about 66 per cent of those worked by 
women were in the slabs between 10 and 22 annas. The rest of the days were 
widely dispersed over the different wage slabs for both men and women. The 
daily mean wage for menand women workers was 21:5 and 19-5 annas 
with standard deviations of 7:6 and 8-0 annas respectively. The proportion of 
man-days paid for at the rate of 30 annas or above was 14-0 per cent in the 
case of men and 12-7 per cent in that .f women workers ; the proportion paid 
for at less than 14 annas were 12-0 and 22-2 per cent respectively. Tables 
4 and 5 give the details. 


5.10. Attached Workers—Only men and children were employed as at- 
tached workers ; men were required to undertake all types of agricultural ope- 
r.tions, while children looked after cattle or were engaged on minor work such as 
watching the flow of water in the fie'd and weeding. The employment was 
generally on a yearly basis. The workers received perquisites in the form of 
daily meals, clothing, footwear, bedding and free accommodation. In addi- 
tion, they were paid wages in cash which varied in the case of men from Rs. 125 
a year in one village to Rs. 300 a year in another village. Similarly the rate for 
children varied from Rs. 45 to Rs. 125 a year. In a few villages, workers got a 
portion of the main crop harvested, in addition to their usual wages and 
perquisites. 


6. Child Workers— 

6-1. Child workers formed about 5 per cent of all wage-earners. On an 
average, a child worker was employed for 122 daysin agricultural and 18 days 
in non-agricultural labour during the year. Only one child employed as a 
grazier was an attached worker. 
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6-2. Casual child workers contributed 3-7 per cent of the total man-days 
worked by all casual workers in agricultuval and. non-agiicultural Iabcu: and 
earned 3-0 per cent of the wages earned by them. They worked in all agri- 
cultural operations but more often in weeding and harvesting. A few also 
worked as non-agricultural labourers during the off-season in agriculture. 
When employed in agriculture, they were usually paid in cash with or with- 
out perquisites, the daily mean wage under the two modes being 14-0 and 
14-8 annas respectively with standard deviations of 2-7 and 3-9 annas respec- 
tively. When employed in non-agricultural labour, they received, on an aver- 
age, 12°4 anuas a day. 

7. Income of agricultural labour families— 


7-1. Table 6 gives the average annual net income from all sources for the 
families of casual and attached ar orlcenl In the case of landless families the 
average was Rs. 555 for casual workers and Rs. 749 for attached workers. 

7:2. The overall average annual income of a family was Rs. 579, of which 
Rs. 444 or 76-7 per cent represented agricultural wages, Rs. 49 or 8-4 per cent 
wages from non-agricultural labour and Rs. 78 or 13-5 per cent. earnings from 
non-agricultural occupations such as weaving, tanning and selling grass or fuel. 
Non-agricultural labour and other occupations yielded nearly 25 per cent 
of the total income of casual workers’ families, the corresponding proportion 
being only 2 per cent for the families of attached workers. 

8. Consumption Expenditure— 

8-1. Table 7 shows the average annual income and consumption expen- 
diture by er>up: of the agricultural labour families. While the average family of 
casual workers had a deficit budget, that of attached workers had more income 
than expenditure, though the difference between what they got and what they 
spent was small. 

8-2. The following statement shows the average number oft consump- 
tion units*, the average annual income and the percentage of expenditure on 
different items to total expenditure in each category of families :— 

STATEMENT V 


Percentage expenditure on different consumption grougs 


Percentage expenditure on different groups to 
total expenditure 


Category of Con- | Average | 


family sump- | annual Cloth- Fuel House | Ser. |Average 

tion income| Food ing & & rent vices | annual 

units* of foot- | light- & Aa at Nig tie 
per families wear ing repairs | Miscel | diture 

family (Rs.) laneous per 
amily 
F | (Rs.) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

Casual Workers.. 3:6 555 80-2 12-1 2-2 1-1 4+4 57 
Attached workers 2-9 782 80-6 10-0 1 ar 1% 6-0 740 
All families 3-5 579 80-3 11-8. 2-1 bone 4-6 590 


* According to Lusk’s Co-efficients. 
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The attached workers’ family whose income exceeded that of the casual 
workers’ family by about Rs. 227 spent proportionately more on food and ser- 
vices and miscellaneous items. It will also be noted in this connection that 
the size of the attached worker’s family was smaller than that of the casual 
family. The over-all percentage expenditure on food, namely, 80°3 indicates 
a low standard of living. 


8:3. Food habits.—Staple food of a labourer’s family consisted of millet 
bread, dal (pulses), buttermilk, chillies, onions and vegetables when they were 
cheaply available, ¢.e. in the rainy Season. Wheat, was used on festival days 
for preparing some sweets. During the busy season, the labourers consumed a 
little more of cereals, oil and gur. 


8-4. Analysis of expenditure on food—Table 8 gives the average annual 
expenditure per family on food according to important groups and items and 
on tobacco and intoxicants. Information has been given separately for casual 
and attached labour families. It is significant that out of a total expendi- 
ture of Rs. 474 on food, as much as Rs. 284 or about 60 percent was spent on 
cereals alone. The next impoitant sub-groups were gur and sugar (8°1 per 
cent), milk and milk products (5:1 percent), edible oil (3°8 percent) and 
spices (2°8 percent). There was no striking differences in the food pattern 
of casual and attached families. 


8-5. No expenditure was reported on ‘ intoxicants ’. While the average 
annual expenditure on tobacco was about Rs. 20. 


9. Levels of Living— 


9-1. A distribution of the sample families according tu different levels of 
living as judged by the average consumption expenditure per consumption 
unit is shown in Table 9. Nearly 65 per cent of ‘the families had an annual 
expenditure ranging from Rs. 101 to 200 per consumption unit; more than 
half of these families were in the group ‘Rs. 101 to 150’. There was only one 
family which spent more than Rs. 350 a year per. consumption unit. The 
consumption expenditure per consumption unit in an average family was 
Rs. 170 with a standard deviation of Rs. 61. The corresponding figures for 
casual workers’ families were Rs. 161 and Rs. 55 and those for attached labour 
families Rs. 262 and Rs. 43 respectively. There was greater dispersion of ex- 
penditure per con: umption unit in the families of casual workers whose income 
and expenditure were lower than those of the attached families. 


9-2. The size of families both in terms of persons and consumption units 
showed a general decline as the average annual expenditure per consumption — 
unit increased. The family size in the lowest expenditure group averaged 7-0 
persons and 5-5 consumption units ; the corresponding figures for the next 
higher group were 5-3 and 4-1 and in the highest expenditure group the 
family size and the number of consumption units were both only 1-0. 

9-3. Table 10 gives the annual expenditure on major ,roups according to 
levels of living. The percentage expenditure on food was the highest (87-9) in 
families of the lowest expenditur egroup. The percentage declined as the levels 
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of living went up, ranging from 83-0 for families whose average annual expendi- 
ture was Rs. 101 to 150 per consumption unit to 68-4 for the group 
‘Rs. 351 and above’. In other words, the poorer the families, the smaller was 
their expenditure on items other than food. The position was the reverse in 
regard to ‘clothing and footwear’ in which the percentage expenditure per 
family ranged from 6-9 for the lowest expenditure group to 14-5 for the families 
having Rs. 301 to 350 as the average annual expenditure per consumption 
unit. The same tendency was noticed in respect of the expenditure on ‘ services 
and miscellaneous’ and for other consumption groups, but the total expendi- 


ture on items other than ‘food’, ‘clothing and footwear’ was generally very 
small. 


9:4. Housing—Agricultural workers mostly lived in houses constructed 
by their forefathers. No rent was required to be paid for the house sites over 
which they had a right of occupation, locally known as Ubhad Hag. The 
workers repaired the houses themselves and had only occasionally to spend 
money on items such as purchase of tiles, and bamboos.* 


9-5. Table 11 gives the annual consumption of cereals and pulses per 
consumption unit and per capita for families in different expenditure 
groups. The consumption of rice was almost negligible. Jowar and bayra 
were the main cereals consumed. 


9-6. Figures in Table 11 are not, by themselves, sufficient to indicate the 
total consumption of cereals and pulses, as they do not take into account food 
perquisites received by workers in the form of cooked meals. It was found 
during the survey that meals taken outside the house accounted for about 20 
per cent of the total expenditure on food. It appears from Table 11 that the 
average quantity of cereals and pulses consumed per consumption unit per 
day worked out to 19-5 ozs. and 0-7 ozs. respectively. Taking the cereal 
content of perquisites, the consumption of cereals per consumption unit and 
per capita worked out to 23°4 ozs. and 18°2 ozs. per day respectively. 


10. Cost of Living— 


10-1. The data collected during the enquiry provide “ weights’? which 
might be useful for constructing cost of living index numbe.s for agricultural 
workers. The proportion of expenditure on different items and the further 
break-up of each consumption group given in annexure I would be helpful for 
constructing cost of living index numbers of agricultural labourers. 


* According to General Family Survey, 63 per cent. of houses ofagricultural workers were 
kacha. As many as 85 per cent. of them were single room tenements. Taking all rural families 
together, 3-7 persons were sharing one room. Amongst agricultural workers’ families, 4-2 pers 
sons lived in one room. The corresponding figures for all agriculturist families was 3-9. Evie 
dently agricultural workers’ houses were relatively more congested. 
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11. Indebtedness— 


11-1. Table 12 shows the extent, purpose and distribution of debt in the 
different strata of agricultural workers’ families. Ab ut 45 per cent. of the 
families were indebted. The proportion of indebted families was 44-4 per 
‘cent for casual and 50 per cent for attached labour families. 


11-2. The debt per family was Rs. 54 for all the families whereas the debt 
per indebted family was Rs. 119. The amount of debt per indebted family 
was higher in the case of attached workers (Rs. 243) than for the casual labour 
families (Rs. 102). The greater incidence of indebtedness in the families of 
attached workers despite their higher incomes may be attributed to the custom 
of obtaining advances for the repayment of which the attached workers pledge 
their personal services with their employer-cum-moneylender. 


11-3. Generally. the purposes for which debts were incurred related to con- 
sumption expenditure. Debts incurred for meeting day to day expenditure 
and for social purposes such as ceremonies averaged Rs. 84 and Rs. 21 res- 
pectively together accounting for 88 per cent. of the debt. The average debt 
per family for productive purposes was only Rs. 14 per indebted family. 


11-4. The agricultural workers took a major portion of their loans either 
from shop-keepers or from relatives. Very few workers borrowed from pro- 
fessional money-lenders. The amount per indebted family borrowed from shop- 
keepers and from relatives averaged Rs. 45 (37-6 per cent) and Rs. 58 (49-2 
per cent) respectively, as compared with the average debt of Rs. 16 (13-2 per 
‘cent) owing to money-lenders. No sums were borrowed from the co-operative 
societies; this may perhaps be due to the general policy of such societies to 
extend loans on adequate security and for productive purposes. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 
1. Coverage and size of sample— 


The Intensive Family Survey covered 111 agricultural labour families 
living in 12 sample villages. : 


2. Structure of families— 


2-1. Of the families surveyed, nearly 89 per cent were of casual and the 
rest of attached workers. Taking all rural families together, the size of an 
average holding was about 30 acres. 


2-2. On an average, a family had 4-5 members of whom 2-3 were earners; 
2-1 of the latter were agricultural wage-earners consisting of 1-1 men, 0-9 
women and 0-1 children. 


2:3. All women and almost all child earners were casual! labourers. 


3. Employment— 


3-1. On an average, men, women and child workers wee employed during 
the year for 199, 107 and 122 days respectively in agricultural and 18, 22 and 18 
_ days respectively in non-agricultural labour. While adult male workers in 
casual labour families worked for wages in agriculture only for 180 days, those 
in attached labour families worked for 334 days. Non-agricultural wage- 
employment, however, was available for the former for 20 days and for the 
latter only for 3 days. 


3-2. Of the total man-days worked by casual labourers, men and women 
workers contributed 59-1 and 37-2 percent respectively which included 6-1 
and 6-3 per cent man-days respectively worked by them in non-agricultural 
wage employments. 


3°3. Of the total man-days worked by casual labour in agriculture, har- 
vesting alone accounted for 26-4 per cent. weeding for 21:9 per cent and pre- 
paratory operations 18-3 per cent; ploughing, sowing, transplanting, irrigat- 
ing and threshing operations accounted for 8-2, 2-3, 3-3, 4-8 and 5-4 per cent. 
respectively. 


4, Wages— 


4-1. Wages and income—Income from agricultural wages constituted 
76-7 per cent of the total incume of an average family, the corresponding pro- 
portions for fhe casual and attached labour family being 73-7 and 94-0 per 
cent respectively. 


4:2. Modes of wage-payment—About 96 and 88 per cent. of the total man- 
days worked in agriculture by men and women casual workers respectively 
were paid for on time wages. The rest which were paid for on piece-wages 
were mostly worked in such operations as picking of cotton pods and digging 

73 , 
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of cotton stalks etc. Piece-payment was not at all im vogue for harvesting ope- 
ration. Payment by piece was almost always made in cash without perquisites. 


Payments in cash predominated for both men and women workers. Kind 
payment was in vogue only to a limited extent in the harvesting operation. 
The most prevalent modes of payment were time rates in cash with or without 
perquisites. Perquisites when they were supplied, consisted of cooked meals 
and their average daily value was about 5 annas for men and about 3 annas for 
women workers. : 


4-3. Mean wage—The daily mean wage, taking all modes of payment 
together, worked out to 21-5 and 19-5 annas respectively for adult male and 
female workers; the standard deviation of the mean was 7-6 and 8-0 annas 
respectively. 

4-4, Average daily wages in agricultural and non-agricultural employments— 
The statement below gives the average daily wages (in annas) in different agri- 
cultural operations : 


Operation Men | Women 

Prepay pre | 20°8 | 16-0 
Ploughing | 19-2 oe 

Sowing | 24-0 12-8 
Transplanting .. on ee | 19 2 16:0 
Weeding ss Se a ae es 16-0 16-0 
Irrigating ie os 20°8 17°6 
Harvesting 28-8 | 27-2 
Threshing 24-0 -20°8 
Others .. os mee = ie 8 19-2 14°4 


Men and w. men were paid, on an average, 21-5 and 19-5 annas per day 
respectively in agricultural and 19-2 and 12-8 annas in non-agricultural labour 


4-5. Extent of relatively high or low wage payment.—The proportions of the 
respective totals of man-days worked by men and women paid at the rate of 
30 annas or more per day were respectively 14-0 and 12-7 per cent and the 
proportions of man-days paid at less than 14 annas were 12:0 and 22-1 per 
cent respectively. 


5. Income of agricultural labour familees— 


5:1. The annual income of an average family was Rs. 579, that of the casual 
and attached workers’ family being Rs. 555 and Rs. 782 respectively. 
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5-2. Of the total income of an average family, agricultural and non-agri- 
cultural wages, income from land and other sources constituted 76-7, 8-4 and 
14-9 per cent respectively. 


6. Expenditure— 


6-1. The annual expenditure of an average family was Rs. 590. This 
excludes the expenditure on account of ceremonies which was Rs. 11. The 
annual expenditure (excluding expenditure on ceremonies) per  con- 
sumption unit (according to Lusk’s co-efficients) worked out to Rs. 170-2 with 
a standard deviation of Rs. 60-8. 


6:2. A break-up of expenditure (excluding ceremonies) by different con- 
sumption groups is given below. 


Percentage to 


Consumption group total 
expenditure 

Food .. “ = ele a ss 4 bie 80-3 
Clothing and footwear .. we ie ate a ae 11-8 
Fuel and lighting oS ae a < es ie 2-1 
House rent and repairs .. ae Ry, P a nid 1-2 
Tobacco we = hs es ee <A ne 3°4 
Services and miscellaneous os S. it i Se 1-2 

Total ns 100-0 


6-3. On an average, 23:4 ozs. of cereals and 1:0 oz. of pulses were 
respectively consumed per consumption unit per day. The intake includes 
perquisites also. The per capita intake of cereals and pulses works out 
re pectively 18-2 and 0-8 ozs. per day. 


7. Indebtedness— 


7-1. Of the total number of families, 45 per cent were indebted. The 
average debt per indebted family was Rs. 119. Of the total debt, 70-0 and 
18-0 per cent respectively was incurred for consumption and social purposes 
and the rest, vz. only 12-0 per cent for productive purpose. About 37-6 per 
cent of the total debt was borrowed from shop-keepers, 49-2 per cent from 
relatives and friends and the rest from money-lenders. 
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ANNENXORE I 
Actual | 
annual Percentage to 
expenditure total 
expenditure - 
(Rs.) 
Food 3 i a ts 3S i. 473-8 80-3 
Clothing and footwear .. ag A ae os 69-8 11-8 
Fuel and lighting = vf ‘3 PA 4 12-4 2-1 
House-rent and repairs ae = 4 i 71 1-2 
Services and miscellaneous WF A e i 27°3 4-6 
Total au 590-4 100-0 
Average Unit Base period 
Items annual | Weights of retail prices 
expendi- quantity per unit of 
ture quantity 
(Rs.) 
I. (a) Cereals 
Rs. A. P. 
Rice .. “ 1-7 3] 1Seer oll 3 
Wheat che <i def 30:3 5-1 ne 0 61ll 
Jowar = * Ee 206:0 34-9 $5 0 56 2 
Bajra x) ee oe 45-7 dah me Osh oe 
Total it | 283; 7 48-0 a 
(6) Pulses | 
i 
Gramdal = we ae 1-7 0:3 2 | 05 I 
Mung 8-0 1-4 sane 0 810 
i 
Urd 2-9 5 % OT7 5 
Moth 2°0 0°3 * a | se 6 i | 


| 


Total 3g 14.6 2.5 
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Base period 
Items Actual Unit of retail price 
Annual Weights | quantity per unit of 
expenditure| quantity 
Rs. A. P. 
Gur and sugar .. a 3 38-2 6-5 1 Seer Sugar 013 7 
Gur 013 4 
Spices $f %) a 13-4 2°3 2 Chilies.1. 27 7 
- Edible oil she fe oe 18-0 3-1 Jy 1110 
Vegetables Ae gi ve 2°2 “4 ot = 
_ Salt ee ee os oe 0:6 -l 50 01 2 
Milk and milk products s 24-3 4-1 AY Milk 0 6 6 
Meat, fish and eggs ia an 0:6 -] 99 Meat 1 4 0: 
Others (Food perquisites)* ee 72-2* 12-2 
Tea .. Pr a ey 6:0 1-0 
0°3 


Total for food ay 473°8 80- 


*Break-up of food perquisites. 


Annual expenditure on perquisites — 72-2. Presuming that the com- 
position of the cooked meals received as perquisites was of the same order as of 
the meals prepared for the families in their homes, the expenditure on cereals 
and pulses on account of perquisites would work out to Rs. 53-5 or 9-0 per cent: 
of the total consumption expenditure. The statement below gives its break 
up:— 


Actual 
annual 
Commodity expenditure Weights 
(Rs.) " 
ae Pere tk. Chr ey 3 re, 
Wheat 5:4 9 
Jowar 37:0 6:3 
Bajra + os als * £ Hs 8-2 1-4 
Gramdal = ge ys cP ie ty -3. 
Mung 1-4 4 
Urd i - a ie < a 5 1 
Moth es! fe iis “e eS Me “4 1 
anemia 9-0. 
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| 


| Annual Unit of Base period 
Item: expenditure| Weights quantity retail prices 
per family per unit of 
(Rs.) quantity 
| Rs. As. P. 
Il. Clothing and footwear | 3 
Pyjama a “fe os 12-0 2:0 | one 3 8 0 
Shirts 10-0 1:7} one 28 0 
| 
Turban ae Se we 6-0 1-0 
Faliva 3:0 5 
Saree ve ae a 12-0 2:0 one 6 0 0 
Blouse 8-0 1-4 one | 3.0 0 
Salwar ay ar 8-0 1:4 : 
Footwear se 10-8 1-8 | One pair 3° 0 0 
A sid td ont a; 
Total 69-8 11-8 | 
| 
IIl. Fuel and lighting 
Kerosene oil .. ay sak 10-4 1:7 | Per bottle 0 4 6 
to 
05 0 
Match box <3 s we 2:0 *4| Per Box 0 Oe 
Total 12-4 2-1 
IV. House rent and repairs .. ik 71 1-2 
V. Services and miscellaneous > 
$ 4 
Barber 3-5 6 
Washing soap .. oe 1-0 2 ae 
(Tobacco) 
Bidi, Cigarettes and Tobacco 21-5 3:6 | One seer 2 0 90 
Pansupari e on “44 | 1:3 2 
Re ke ee 


Total BY 27°3 4°6 | 
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INTENSIVE FAMILY SURVEY 


. KUTCH 
1. Introductory— 


1-1. Kutch is a Part ‘ C ’ State, bounded by Pakistan on the north and 
north-west, Gujarat on the east, Saurashtra on the south and the Arabian 
sea on the west and south-west. It has a coast-line of over 200 miles with 
many creeks having good possibilities for fishing industry. There are 6 minor 
ports excluding Kandla which is being developed into a major one. The State 
has an area of 16,724 sq. miles and had a population of 567,606 according to. 
the 1951 Census. The density per square mile worked out to 34 and is perhaps 
the lowest figure in the whole of the Indian union. About 80 per cent of the 
population was rural and the rest urban**, 


1-2. Lying as it does along a parallel line to the Tropic of Cancer, the State 
is almost beyond the influence of the south-west monsoon. The average an- 
nual rainfall is, therefore, only 13 inches and its distribution over the different 
months is irregular. 


1-3. The system of land tenure is bhagabatai*. The soil of the State is, 
alluvial and barren in certain tracts.f The high salt content of the soil is res- 
ponsible for the barrenness of the tract. The principal crops grown are bajra, 
jowar and wheat among food crops and barley, sesamum among other crops 
and pulses such as moong and moth. 


1-4. Land wutilisation—Rainfall and irrigational facilities being poor, 
the net area sown is only 15-0 per cent. of the total area of the State. The total 
irrigated area is about 9-3 per cent. and the area sown more than once about 
3 per cent of the net areasown. In fact, asmuch as 85 per cent of the total 
area were under forests, area not available for cultivation, uncultivated and 
fallow lands etc. This is due to the infertile soil in this State. 


1-5. Occupational distribution—According to the General Family Survey, 


about 55-5 per cent of the total families were agriculturists and the rest _ . 


(44-5 per cent) were non-agriculturists. Of the total of 55-5 per cent. agri- 
cultural families, 28-6 per cent were landowners, 6-5 per cent tenants and 
20:4 per cent agricultural workers. 


1-6. Holdings—The General Family Survey revealed that of the totak 
number of holdings, as much as 61 per cent covering an area of 68 per cent 
were held by landowners and 16 per cent covering an area of 18 per cent by 
tenants. The holdings of the agricultural workers accounted for only 8 per cent 
covering an area of 5 per cent, while non-agriculturists held 5 per cent of 
over to the State as land revenue. 


** Source—Census of India, Paper No. 1, 1952. 
¢ Source—Census of India, Paper No. 2. 
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holdings covering an area of 9 per cent. The average size of holdings for 
the different categories of families were as follows:— 


STATEMENT [| 


Average size of holdings 


Acres 
Land owners w “% te big by si ) 24-9 
Tenants 2% “ a ee = se | 24°2 
Agricultura! labourers. .. se + ae eR ae 13+7 
Non-agriculturists A . 4 Sieg eee ate oh a: 12-7 


The above high figures of holdings are to be read with caution. As already 
stated, the soil was sandy and infertile owing mainly to the high salt content. 
The distribution of holdings according to size groups, does not, therefore, have 
much significance. 7 


1-7. Subsidiary, occupation—According to the General Family Survey, 
about 50 per cent of the agricultural labourers resorted to non-agricultural 
labour* as subsidiary means of income. Although wages in non-agricultural 
labour were alittle lower than in agriculture, they had to resort to 
non-agricultural labour on account of limited employment opportunities 
in agriculture even though the holdings were of large size. The high pro- 
portion of non-agricultural families (44-5 per cent) has also to be viewed 
in this context. 


2. Coverage and size of sample— 


2-1. In all, 4 villages were selected for the enquiry. 90 agricu tural labour 
families were taken up for the Intensive Family Survey. The period of the 
survey was a year from the Ist March 1950 to the 28th February 1951. In 
all, 1080 monthly schedules in Form III-A were accepted for tabulation and 
90 annual returns in Form III-B were compiled therefrom. 


3. Structure of agricultural labour families— 


3:1. Of the total agricultural labour families, 84 or 93-3 per cent. were 
those of casual and the rest (6.7 per cent.) of attached workers. All the attach- 
ed workers’ families were landless. The majority of the casual workers’ 
families (91 per cent.) were also landless. 


———— —oo eee ee a ae ar eet ee 


* Non-agricultural labour included masopry, road work, labour in railway yards 
domestic work, general labour, etc. ? 
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3:2. Of the total wage earners in the agricu'tural labour families about 
44-8 per cent were men and 54°5 per cent | women. On an average, there were 
3°5 persons in a family of which 1:8 were earners; of these, 1:6 were wage 
earners, consisting of 0-7 men and 0-9 women showing thereby the predomi- 
nance of women wage earners. There was, however, difference in the average 
size and earning strength as between the families of attached and casual 
labourers. Attached workers, who were all landless, had an average size 
of 4-2 persons, while the casual workers had only 3-4 persons. The corres- 
ponding figures of wage earners were 2:0 (1-0 men and 1:0 women) and 1-6 
(0-7 men and 0-9 women) respectively, the case of casual workers’ families. 


4. Employment and Unemployment— 


4-1. Employment—The-extent of employment for wages of adult male 
workers in the different categories of families is given in Table 1. On an 
average, an adult male earner secured employment for wages for 172 days in 
agricultural and 66 days in non-agricultural labour, the corresponding figures 
for women being 134 and 64 daysrespectively. An adult male earner in the 
families of casual workers was employed for 156 and 71 days in agricultural and 
non-agricultural labour respectively. An adult male earner in the attached 
workers’ families had more employment, viz., 325 days.in agricultural work and 
15 days in non-agricultural labour. The employment of women earners in the 
families of casual workers was 136 days in agricultural and 67 days in non- 
agriculturallabour. Butin the attached workers’ families, though women were 
numerically in equal proportion to men earners, their contribution was much 
less, as the average number of days worked in agriculture was only 102. 


4-2. Extent of employment of casual workers in the different agricultural 
operations—As stated already, casual workers constituted about 93-3 
per cent of the total agricultural labour families in the State. The details 
of their employment are given in Table 2. Of the total man-days worked, 
men casual workers contributed 45-1 per cent, while the contribution of women 
was much more (viz., 54-0 per cent). The higher contribution of man-days 
by women in this State may be attributed to the following:— 


- (i) According to the 1951 census, the females numbered more than males ; 


(11) although it is a Part ‘ C’ state, it is developing very rapidly and 
thus employment opportunities in work such as salt making, manu- 
facture of silk and cotton textiles and embroidery and other 
silver works and fishing are ample ; and 


(12) constant migration of men workers to other States and even to 
distant places like South Africa etc. during the past few decades, 


There was oDly one child earner in the sample villages: and hence employment of 
children, their service conditions, wages, etc, are Not discusseds 


M/N134MofLab: 
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4-3. Of the total man-days worked, agricultural operations taken together 
accounted for 68 percent (31:5 percent by men and 36-6 per cent by women). 
The following statement shows the importance of each operation from the 
point of man-days worked by men and women:— 


STATEMENT II 


Percentage of man-days worked in different operations 


Percentage of man-days worked 


Operations 
Men Women Total 

1, Preparatory * tf , br, ay 3:7 $:3 70° 

2. Ploughing .. ae og = os 0°7 . 0:7 

33 Sowing “5 ie Ce Lg rs 2:4 Neg. 2:4 

4, Transpianting . a ote are Neg. 0:4 0°4 

5. Weeding .. i e fa i 4+2 15°4 19:6 

6. Irrigating .. za ‘3 o: ¥ 11-1 0:2 11°3 

7. Harvesting .. - Se ig ate 8°5 14°4 22-9 

8. Threshing .. 3 ‘3 Me Ne 0°6 2°7 3°3 

9, Others ss sd in me Be 0°3 0:2 0°5 

10, All agricultural operations ie ¥, 4, 31°5 36°6 68°1 
11. Non-agricultural labour i oe Pe 13°6 | 17:6 31:2 
All Labour .. ze a) an 3 45:1 54°2 99°3 


I ——————————E ee 


It will be seen that the important operations as measured by man-days 
worked were irrigating and harvesting for men and weeding and harvesting for 
women. It is significant, however, that non-agricultural labour accounted for 


as much as 31-2 per cent (13-6 by men and 17-6 by women) of the total man- 
days worked. | 


4-4, Unemployment—The agricultural workers could not secure employ- 
ment on wages for a substantial portion of the year. The data on unemploy- 
ment by their very nature have, however, their own limitations. These are 


Ere ee eee se ee 


+ Children’s share of total man-days worked was 0:7 per cent. 
* Preparatory operations include embanking, manuring, harrowing, etc. 


e 
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presented in Table 3. On an average, an adult male worker was unemployed 
for 104 days* during the year, of which want of work alone accounted for 78 
days. The‘unemployment figures for a male casual worker were 113 days, 
of which want of work accounted for 84 days. Unemployment was at its 
peak in the months of August and September and the lowest during May. 


5. Wages— | 


5:1. Wages from agricultural labour constituted about 65-1 per cent 
of the total income of an average agricultural labour family. The modes of 
wage payment, wage rates ete., are discussed for casual workers only.} 


CasuaL WorkeERS (Tables 4 and 5) 


5-2. Modes of wage payment—The modes of wage payment are given in 
Table 5. Wages were paid at time-rates and almost entirely in cash. 
Payment in kind existed only to a limited extent. Payment at piece rates 
was non-existent. The percentage of man-days paid for in cash was 97-4, 
while that paid for in kind accounted for only 2-1 per cent; kind payments 
were in vogue only for harvesting and weeding operations. Perquisites were not 
given. 


5-3. Wage bill—Of the total wages from agricultural and non-agricultural 
labour, men’s share was about 55-1 per cent and that of women’s 44-4 
per cent, children’s share being only 0°5 per cent. Of these, wages from 
non-agricultural labour accounted for 15-0 and 14-0 per cent. earned 
by men and women respectively. Theaverage daily wage rate in agriculture 
was As. 29-0 for men and As. 18-9 for women. The averages are ‘ weighted’ 
by man-days worked and the kind wages have been evaluated in terms of 
cash at the ruling retail prices. , 


5-4. Mean wage under each mode—The mean wage rates according to the 
two modes of wage payment are given below : 


STATEMENT III 


Mean wage and their standard deviation 


Mode of payment Sex Mean wage (in |Standard devia- 
annas) tion (in annas) 
JS | Men ee ud 28-8 5-4 
Cash } Women be a 19-2 4-3 
Men 3 A 31-1 1°7 
Kind Women wa A 18-3 2-9 
i Men ts aed IP 29-0 5-4 
All modes Pr Women) — .% Hg 18-9 4-9 


*The unemployment figure given in Table 3 as also in para 4:4 is the average relating to 
only 94-3 per cent. of workers who actually reported wage employment during the different 
months of the year. Assuming that the remaining 5-7 per cent workers were either wholly un- 
employed throughout the year or fully self-employed on occupations other than wage-earning, 
in equal proportions, the average number of days for which an adult male worker was un- 
employed for wages worked out to 109 days during the year. 

+ Attached worker’s families formed only 6-7 per cent 
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The difference between the mean wage rates according to the two modes 
is not significant for women, though for men there isa difference of over As. 2. 
But it is to be noted that the payment in kind accounted for only 2+1 per 
cent. of the total man-days worked and hence the wage rates according to the 
two modes are not comparable. 


55. Daily wages in agricultural and non-agricultural labour—The rates of 
wages varied from village to village and from operation to operation. The 
following statement shows the average daily wages for men and women for 
different agricultural operations as also for non-agricultural labour:— 


Statement IV 


Daily wage rates (in annas) for men and women 


Operation Men Women 
i Sects ¢: ae ay ae i 24-0 17-3 a 
2. Ploughing i te os bis “ie 32:5 &, 
3. Sowing x rs ye Be 25-8 a 
4, Transplanting oe ee | oe s 23-4 17-6 
5. Weeding ne o3 <a oe .° 22-7 17°3 
6. Titigating oe ce oe ee ee 30°6 21:3 
7. Harvesting .. ois ee ee 3 33-0 - 21:8 
8. Threshing .. re ats te Be: 28-5 15-2 
9. Others tig ne ofp 4 he 25-3 17-1 
10. All agricultural operations or v's ee 29-0 18-9 
11. Non-agricultural labour a - = 25-0 — 18-2 


5:6. Harvesting fetched the highest wage rates both for men and women, 
these being annas 33 and annas 22 respectively. This was due to the high 
demand for labour and rush nature of the work. Other operations which 
claimed fairly high wages were irrigating and ploughing. The average rates 
for men in these operations were As. 30°6 and As. 32°5. The strenuous nature of 
these jobs is perhaps the reason for comparatively high wage. Wages were 
lower than the over all average in preparatory operations, sowing, weeding and 
transplanting. Although there were opportunities fcr employment in non-agri- 
cultural labour, the average rates were low as compared to agricultural labour. 
The wage rates for men were higher than those of women for both agricultural 
and non-agricultural labour. 
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5:7. Frequency distribution of man-days according to daily wage rates—The 
frequency distribution of man-days according to daily rates of wages have been 
given in Table 4. Of the total man-days worked, the largest single concentra- 
tion of man-days (18-8 per cent) for men was in the range of As, 30 to As. 34; 
while in the case of women, the majority of man-days were paid for in the range 
of As. 14 to As. 18. The difference of about As. 10 or so between the wages of 
men and women is a noteworthy feature in this State. Although women out- 
numbered men both in regard to the man-days as also number of wage earners, 
the considerable difference in the daily rates to the extent of 10 annas goes to 
prove that men resort to employment in agriculture only when there was high 
demand of labour as will be evident from the statement given in para 5-5. 


The following statement shows the frequency distribution of man-days 
according to range of wages (taking all modes of wage payment together) 
for men and women separately:— 

STATEMENT V 
Frequency distribution of man-days according to wages ranges 


Percentage of man-days worked 
Wage range 


Men Women Total 

Less than 10 annas pan Ae 
10 As. to 14 As. ae ae 4 os 3:0 3:0 
14 As, to 18 As. ee ee ds 1-5 22-4 23°9 
18 As. to 22 As. Eo ce ae 2°8 13-4 16-2 
22 As. to 26 As. me es as 14-5 11-3 25°8 
26 As. to 30 As. oe <¢ os 3°9 0-8 4-7 
30 As. to 34 As. * o. ie 18-8 2-5 21°3 
34 As, and above - i alge 4-5 0-1 4-6 

Total af 7 ae “Soon 53-5 jalan nh 99-5 


Notr.—The percentage of man-days worked by children accounted for 0-5 per cent of total 
man-days, 

About 6 per cent! of the man-days worked by men were paid for at less 
than one-third of their mean-wage (which was As. 29-0). As for women, the 
corresponding percentage of man-days was 5:6. 

6. Income of agricultural labour families— 

6-1. An agricultural labour family derived, on an average, an annual 
income of Rs. 570 ; of this, income from agricultural and non-agricultural labour 
accounted re pectively for Rs. 371 and Rs. 172 or 65-1 and 30-2 per cent of 
the total income respectively. Most of the agricultural labcu’ families being 
landless, income from cu'tivation of land constituted only 0-7 per cent. Table 6 
gives the average annual income of different categories of agricultural labour 


families, 
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6-2. On an average, a casual workers’ family earned an annual income 
of Rs. 557 as against Rs. 747 for attached workers. The higher income of at- 


tached workers was due to longer employment and higher income from 
agricultural labour (91 per cent). 


6-3. Income from occupations other than farming and miscellaneous sources 


such as sewing, selling fuel etc., which were mostly done by women, accounted 
for only 4-0 per cent. 


7. Consumption expenditure— 


7-1. The details of consumption expenditure incurred by the different 
categories of families are given in Table 7. The table also gives the average 
family size, earning strength and annual income. On an average, an agricul- 
tural labour family incurred an annual expenditure of Rs. 593* as against an 
income of Rs. 570 thus indicating a deficit budget. The corresponding ex- 
penditure figures in respect of casual and attached workers’ families were Rs. 582 
and Rs. 742 as against their income of Rs. 557 and Rs. 747 respectively. The 
following statement shows the percentage expenditure incurred on different 
consumption groups by an average agricultural labour family:— 


STATEMENT VI 


Percentage expenditure on different consumption groups 


Consumption group 


Percentage 

expenditure 
Food 79-9 
Clothing and footwear 6°8 
Fuel and lighting 4-7 
House-rent and repairs 0:7 
Services and miscellaneous 7-9 
Total rE 100-0 


7-2. Expenditure on food—Food constituted the bulk of the total consump- 
tion expenditure, accounting for about 80 per cent. The high proportion of 
expenditure, no doubt, indicates a low standard of living. Table 8 gives 
details of expenditure incurred on impvrtant items under the food group. 
Out of a total expenditure of Rs. 474 on food, that on cereals accounted for 
Rs. 257 or 54-2 per cent. The cereals consumed mainly consisted of Bajra 
and Jowar ; consumption of cereals such as wheat, gram etc. was restricted. 
On an average, the consumption of cereals per consumption unit** per day 
worked out to 22-1 ozs., the corresponding figure per capita being 18-1 oz*. 


* Excludes an average expenditure of Rs. 3 incurred on account of ceremonies, 
** Lusk’s Co-efficients. 
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The next important item of expenditure on the food group was pulses, 
accounting for Rs. 43-9 or 9-4 per cent. of the total expenditure on food. 
The high proportion of expenditure on pulses may probably be due to the fact 
that pulses such as moong, moth etc. are grown in plenty. The consumption 
of pulses per consumption unit and per capita worked out to about 3-1 ozs. 
and 2-5 ozs. respectively. 


The expenditure incurred on other items such as gur and sugar, edible 
oil, milk and milk products, vegetables were in their order of importance, 
Rs. 39, Rs. 38, Rs. 32 and Rs. 25 or 6-5, 6-5, 5:4 and 4:2 per cent. of the total 
consumption expenditure re:pectively. 


7-3. The daily diet of an agricultural labourer mainly consisted of chapati 
made of jowar or bajra with chatni. The consumption of rice was practically 
negligible. During mid-day, the chapati with some dal (mong or moth) is taken. 
The substantial meal of the labourer was taken only during night. Vege- 
tables prepared with edible oil and spices were almost regular. Consump- 
tion of milk and milk products was repoited in some cases. 


7-4, The average annual expenditure per consumption unit according to 
Lusk’s co-efficients worked out to Rs. 209-6 with a standard deviation of 
Rs. 75-7. The per capita expenditure was about Rs. 169. Table 9 gives the 
details for all categories of families. 


7-5. Clothing and footwear—The next group of expenditure was ‘ clothing 
and footwear ’ which accounted for Rs. 40 or 6-8 per cent. of the total expendi- 
ture. The average expenditure on clothing per person worked out to Rs. 11-4 
per annum. 


The dress of the agricultural labourer included dhott, longcloth, turban for 
man, sarz and blouse for woman. Use of footwear was in vogue to some extent. 


7-6. Fuel and lighting—Unlike most other States, agricultural labourers 
had to spend aconsiderable amount on fuel. Onan average, an agricultural 
labour family spent Rs. 28 or 4-6 per cent. of the total expenditure ; Of this, 
expenditure on account of fuel accounted for Rs. 14-0 or 2-3 per cent. The 
amount spent on kerosene oil was about Rs. 11 or 1-8 per cent., while that on 
matches worked out to Rs. 3-0 or 0-5 per cent. 


7-7. House rent and repairs—The expenditure incurred on this item was 
only Rs. 4 or 0-7 per cent. of the total expenditure. Most of the houses were 
pucca (unlike other States) and owned by agricultural labourers themselves, 
There were, on an average, 3-3 persons per room in the family of agricultural 
workers. | 


7-8. Services and miscellaneous—The expenditure on this group was next 
in importance to the food group, as it accounted for about Rs. 47 or 7-9 per 
cent. of the total expenditure. Of this, expenditure on tobacco alone accounted 
for Rs. 22 or 3-7 per cent.. The other important item of expenditure was wash- 
ing soap, which accounted for Rs, 16 or 2:7 per cent, 
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8. Economic levels of lwing— 


8:1. The percentage distribution of families according to expenditure per 
consumption unit* is given in Tables 9 and 10. Of the total agricultural labour 
families, about 58 per cent. were in the expenditure groups of Rs. 151—250. 
The largest concentration (viz., 33:3 per cent) of families were, however, in the 
expenditure group ‘ Rs. 151—200’. These families had an average size of 4-6 
and 3-9 consumption units, the expenditure on food being 80-5 per cent. of the 
total expenditure. The next important group, viz., ‘Rs. 201—250’ accounted for 
24-5 per cent. of the families. The average size of these families was 3°3 with 
2-7 consumption units. There was not a single family in the groups 
‘Rs. O—100’. On the other hand, the highest expenditure group, viz., Rs. 351 
and above, accounted for as much as 8-9 per cent. of the families. These 
families had an average size of 1-9 with 1-2 consumption units. The percentage 
expenditure on food also was much low (viz., 74 per cent.), while it was slightly 
‘high on clothing and footwear accounting for about 10 per cent. It is thus 
evident that the agricultural worker, who is forced to spend a major portion 
of his income on food, can hardly afford to incur expenditure on other items. 


8:2. Table 11 gives the intake of cereals and pulses per consumption unit 
and per capita according to levels of living. Broadly, the intake of both 
cereals and pulses rose with the level of living. This would seem to indicate 
a measure of unsatisfied demand- even of the staple articles of food in the 


lower levels of living. 


9. Cost of livng— 


‘ Weights ’ for the construction of cost of living index numbers for agri- 
cultural workers are available from the percentage distribution of expenditure 
on the different groups. Retail price data collected for a period of 12 months 
simultaneously with the Intensive Family Survey, were averaged in order to 
allow for seasonal fluctuations. Details in respect of individual items under 
each group along with their ‘weights ’ proportional to total expenditure are 
given in Annexure I. 


10. Indebtednesst— 


Most of the agricultural labour families were free from the evil of indebted- 
ness. Only about 1-1 per cent. were found to have incurred debt. The average 
debt per indebted family was Rs. 70. The purpose of debt was for meeting 
consumption expenditure, and the source of loan was ‘ friends and relatives.’ 


*According to Lusk’s co-efficients. 
{Since indebted families were very few in number, no table on indehtedness has been 
given in Annexure II. ‘oa 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


1. The Agricultural Labour Enquiry was conducted in 4 villages selected 
in this State. In all, 90 agricultural labour families were intensively surveyed 
for a period of one year from March, 1950 to February, 1951. 


2. Structure of agricultural labour familhes— 


- 2-1. Of the total agricultural labour families surveyed, as much as 93-3 
per cent. were those of casual workers and the rest (6-7 per cent.) of attached 
workers. All attached workers’ families were landless. Even among casual 


workers’ families, the proportion of families with land to total was only 2-2 
per cent. 


2-2. Of the total wage earners, men accounted for 44-8 per cent., while 
women constituted as much as 54-5 percent. There was only one child worker. 
An agricultural labour family consisted, on an average, of 3-5 persons, of 
whom 1-8 were earners. Of the 1-8 earners, 1-6 were wage earners com- 
posed of 0-7 men and 0-9 women, 


3. Employment and Unemployment— 


3-1. Employment—The average number of days worked on wages by an 
adult male earner was 172 days in agricultural and 66 days in non-agricultural 
labour, the corresponding figures for women being 134 and 64 days respectively. 
An earner in the family of casual workers, could secure wage employment for 
156 days in agricultural work and 71 days in non-agricultural work. Earners 
in attached workers’ families were, on an average, employed for 325 days in 
agricultural and 15 days in non-agricultural labour. 


3:2. Of the total man-days worked in different operations, the most im- 
portant were harvesting, weeding and irrigating which accounted for 22-9, 
19-6 and 11-3 per cent. respectively. Employment in non-agricultural labour 
was also quite significant, the percentage of man-days worked being 31-2. 
The high proportion of man-days worked in non-agricultural work is due 
to the fact that about 50 per cent. of the agricultural labourers had non-agri- 
cultural labour as subsidiary occupation. 


3-4. Unemployment—On an average, an adult male could not secure wage 
employment for 104 days, of which ‘want of work ’ accounted for 78 days. 
An adult male earner in the casual workers’ family was unemployed for 113 
days ; of this, 84 days were due to want of work, 
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4, Wages— 


4-1. The most important mode of wage payment was time rates in cash 
without perquisites, accounting for as much as 97-4 per cent of the total man- 
days worked ; the rest related to payment in kind. Supply of perquisites was 
not in vogue. Nor were payments by piece prevalent. 


4-2. Of the total wages earned, men’s share was about 55 per cent., 
that of women being 44 per cent. : 


4-3. The mean daily wage rates, ‘ weighted’ according to man-days 
worked, for the two modes were as follows :— j 


Mean wage (in | Standard de- 


Mode [ ) annas) viation (in 
; annas) 
28-8 5:4 
Cash 
19-2 4:3 
31°1 1°7 
Kind 
18-3 2-9 
29-0 2:9 
All modes ) ; 
18°9 4-2 


4-4, On an average, men received a daily wage of about 29 annas and 
women about 19 annas taking all the agricultural operations together. The 
daily wages in non-agricultural labour were As. 25 for men and As. 18 for 
women. The wage rates were the highest for harvesting, wiz., As. 33 for men 
and about As. 22 for women; it was low, viz., about As. 23 in weeding for men 
while women got the lowest wages in threshing, 


4-5, About 6 percent. of the total man-days worked by men were paid 
for at rates less than one-third of their mean wage (which was As. 29). The 
corresponding percentage of man-days for women was 5-6. 


5. Income— 


The average annual income of an agricultural labour family was Rs. 570 
of which, income from agricultural and non-agricultural labour accounted 


for 65:1 and 30-2 per cent. respectively. The corresponding figures of i 
of casual and attached workers were Rs, 557 and Rs. 747. § ug of income 
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6. Hapenditure— R 


An average agricultural labour family incurred an annual expenditure of 
Rs. 593 (excluding ceremonies), of which 80-0 per cent. was on food. The 
following statement shows the percentage expenditure on the different groups. 


Group Actual Percentage to 
expenditure total 
expenditure 

Rs. 
Food es 4 se ‘le ee 474. 79+9 
Clothing and footwear .. a a oe 40 6-8 
Fuel and lighting ae es oH as 28 Ao 
House rent and repairs ae “3 a 4 0-7 
Services and miscellaneous 4 es Be 47 7-9 
593 100-0 


The annual expenditure per consumption unit was Rs. 209-6 with a 
standard deviation of Rs. 75-7. The per capita expenditure worked out to 
Rs. 169. The main cereals consumed were jowar and bajra, while the pulses 
consumed mainly consisted of moong and moth. The consumption of cereals 
per consumption unit worked out to about 22-1 oz:. per day, while it 
was 18-1 oz’. per capita a day. Pulses were consumed comparatively in 
large quantities almost regularly. Onan average, the consumption of pulses 
per consumption unit worked out to about 3-2 oz. a day and 2-5 ozs, 
per capita a day. Unlike other States, agricultural labourers had to incur 
a substantial expenditure on account of fuel. 


7. Indebtedness— 


Most of the agricultural labour families were free from debt. Only 1-1 
per cent. of the total families were indebted, the average debt per indebted 
family being Rs. 70/- which was incurred to meet the consumption expenditure, 
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ANNEXURE I 
Actual Percentage to 
annual total ex- 
expenditure penditure 
Rs. 
Food He es ee “6 474°0 79°9 
Clothing and footwear oe ats be ie 40-2 6-8 
Fuel and lighting ce: we ae 27-6 4:7 
House-rent and repairs ® MG 7 < 3:6 Abe? 
Services and miscellaneous ap Ar nA a 47-3 7:9 
Total = 592-7 100-0 
Actual Unit of Base period 
Items annual Weights | quantity | retail prices 
expenditure per unit of 
Rs. quantity 
I, Food-— 
Cereals 
Rs. As. Ps, 
Rice ae a es 6°5 1-1 | Per seer 012 0 
Wheat + sr fe 6-2 1-0 % 010 3 
Gram oe “a . ey rats 0:3 ef 0 8 0 
Jowar ae ne 4h 160:0 27-0 Bs 0 6 0 
Bajra ou te a 82-7 14:0 e 0 7 6 
Total S- 257+1 43°4 HA 
Pulses 
Moong ee ee ee 20-0 3°4 rT] 0 8 6 
Moth 2 4 23-9 4-0 ce 0 5 6 
Total <3 43-9 7:4 
Gur and sugar... et ate 38-8 6-5 Gur 0 14 0 
Sugarl 0 0 
Spices rah xe ae ae 13°3 2°2 3 f: 
Edible oil aig a aS 38-3 6:5 pe 
Vegetables ne 7 fe 25-1 4-2 rs z 
Salt a Be a3 ve 1:0 0:2 ¥ 01 0 
Milk and milk products .. fe 31°8 5°3 st ; 
Meat, fish and eggs Sg wis 0:6 0-1 Mi 
Others (Tea) es aS bi 24:1 4°] e 
Total so 173°0 29°1 
Total for Food 2H 474-0 a: 79 ri 
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| 
Actual Weights Unit of Base period 


Items annual quantity ! retail prices 
expendittre per unit of 
quantity 
Rs. 


ee te he he oe ett es 


(me ne 


a | niet ae = = 
— ee 


II. Clothing and footwear 


Dhoti .. bs ae aa 12-0 2:0 One 6 0 0 

Saree .. i. oe a 11-2 1-9 ns Vihaie ty 

Blouse .. e it Be 3:0 0-5 

Long cloth a ‘8 aA 14-0 2-4 
Total He 40-2 6-8 

III. Fuel and lighting 

nee! fe can oe “ts 14-0 2°4 af ee 

Kerosene oil Reg as e 10-6 1-8 - uf 

Match Box ae pa 3:0 0-5 | Per box 00 9 
Total 5 27-6 4-7 

IV. House-rent and repairs 3:6 0-7 A a 

V. Services and miscellaneous 

Barber .. As a an 8-3 1:3 

Washing soap... en ae 16-0 2°7 

Bidi, Cigarettes and tobacco 3 22-0 3°7 < oe 

Pan-supart de Bs oe 1-0 0-2 ats ‘ 
Total we 47-3 7-9 
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APPENDIX I 


Form III-A 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
AGRICULTURAL LABOUR ENQUIRY 
Intensive Family Questionnaire 

pioaeesiondar-month ov ceversedre oes eee rg eV OOE Tere ahs hoe oes Tes Taba ce debecics and 
the corresponding English calendar month...............00eeeeeeeee ve YOR Win se tte wale seats 

MONTHLY RETURN 
POVUNCS een oo oe seas cee oes Ris iarvine str eth ete Daluk <6. 2's. A As INI eee 
Zone ; UAE cw ncaatebacctcsa chew ashes hare bee RE le oe THT Revenue Thana #../.....4....6b..32 
ROR Mfc: Elna folc-h aie Sele p e's'@ offic side os cd s.0 ob Stas WI AGO te eee eh eee soe chose 
Sub-Division .........0ceeeeee: Te OCC IET + PE MER Le Sample Nos cesswwhetcess Avec cee e. oe 
Family No... 0... .0csedececceds see e ee eceeeeeees House No. ...... Bec ers cre eae ee 
Signature of the Investigator with date ave oat ene: OR eae : 
Signature of the Supervisor with date........................ a 

No. of visits. _ Total time taken (In hours) 


These returns are to be submitted for each local calendar month of the current agricultural year 


(The information furnished in answer to the questionnaire is confidential and is not intended 


for use in connection with the levy of a tax or in a judicial or quasi-judicial proceeding), 
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Rusrio III A—4 
Employment and earnings of workers during the month of............+.+.—concld. 


(To be filled up separately for each earner—man, woman and child) 


i es, 


Name of the earner Total 


Sex Rs. A. P. 


Details of earnings 


oOo eR ES 


4. Income from occupations other than farming 


ay Serres Ca eS Cee Gn Eee Ce Ce 


eee teen | ee es Sees Ss ST Sm SE 


doeeawe ches 


Total 


Seen == 6 arctateiot a o 


5. Remittances received 


eee 


6. Total earnings from agricultura) labour, non-agricultural labour, 
forced labour, occupations other than farming and remittances 
received. | 


Rusric III A—5 


Employment and unemployment 


7. Number of days employed on 
(«) Agricultural operations 


(ii) Non-agricultural occupations 


ee 


8. Number of days unemployed (for men only) 

Reasons :—(¢) Sickness* 

If he had an attack of malaria, mention the number of days 
unemployed on that accdunt. é 


perenne Se? ESTED Eas CESSES AS EE (Rhy SNCS SS EY oy TET 


ee ene me tae as SS FOS) EEE EE SET RDS 


(it) Weather 


(iit) Want of work 


(tv) Other reasons 


— TT aneeelamemnnmnal 


*The total number of days employed on account of sickness (inclusive of malaria) should 
be entered against this item. 
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Rosario It A—6 


Consumption expenditure of the family on cereals, pulses etc. during the month of....,... 


Quantity | Quantity Purchased Total Total 
con- consumed | __. quantity cost of 
sumed from that | consumed entire 
Items from farm | received quantity 
produce | freeoras | Quantity |Price paid consumed 
(Mds.) wages* 
(Mds.) 
(Mds.) Rs, A. Pp. | (Mds) Rs. A. P. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Cereals 
1. 
ye 
3, 
4, ie 
5. 
6. 
y 
8, 
Total 
Pulses ea 
1. 
2. eres olan nee Gall oe 
3. Riot | 
4, es a ee a 
5. TOR Tits gut 
Total, oc Rein Baten 
enti oa eShD-wentes Leneepaemntineeriaiesiimrasiatiece | camosiminsantnewsieansseotannianie | expsomepesianensnenped| eameeeiocsarane mere nS | ES | AT as 
Sugar 
Gur ar 
Tobacco a 


Other products 
used for domestic 
consumption 
{ Pee 


*In case a part of the quantity received free or as wages is utilized for purposes other than 
consumption, ¢.g., for making other purchases, such quantities should be deducted from the total 
quantity received free or as wages, 
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Rusric Ill A—7 


Expenditure of the family on (a) clothing and footwear and (b) bedding and household requi- 
sites during the month “Of.........c0cesscsssecsseus 


Clothing and footwear 


LS — eee eer 


Article Number Cost Article Number Cost 
Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 
A. MEN C. CHILDREN 
Dhoti (+) Male 
Pyjama 


| 


0 RS EE ee mB | ee 


Total for male children 


= 


Footwear 
(it) Female 


Total of Men 
 B, WOMEN 


Sarees 
Blouses Total for female children 
Salwar Total for clothing and 
footwear 
Bedding and House- 
hold requisites 

Cots 
ee Quilts 

Mats 
Footwear 


Total for Bedding 
and household 
Total for Women requisites 
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Rousric III A—8 


Famity BuDGErT 
Income of the family for the month of.......0.ccscceceees 


On ee 


Sources Amount 


(1) (2) 


(1) Land owned 


(2) Land taken on rent 


(3) Land obtained free of rent 


(4) Wages from agricultural labour 


——. 


(5) Wages earned from non-agricultural labour 


(6) Wages from forced labour 


) 


(7) Income earned from occupations other than farming 


(8) Any other source 


Total 


N. B,—Gross income from items (1) to (3) taken together should be entered in column (2). 
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Rusrio II]TA—9 
Details of calculation of gross income and net income from land for the month of.......... 


——~ 


DETAILS IN RESPECT OF LAND OWNED, LAND 


TAKEN ON RENT AND LAND OBTAINED FREE DETAILS IN EXPENSES 


OF RENT Orie) e 
CTE OMNI TG 
Nature Rate | Amount] Parti-|PAYMENTIN KIND | pay- 
Noe of | Area | Yield culars. ments |Remarks 
crop Rs, A. P.| Rs. A. P. Quantity; Amount | Rs .A. P. 
1 Qa) 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 


Se ES 
| | cee RRS |S | TT 


OSE) | woe | oe: | epee 


eens | oes | teen eee | pee 


ee gr 


FED | ND SES | eee | ey eR 


eee | compere | qcmemeetememen | qe 


eeemmcenqoemereee | gece erences | aemnee SS | ETS | ee  S 


SS | eee | eee meee | eenmpececersecmneer- eemeenscea Tone 
RR eR A | merece wane ee Lo nee we nt Sree | eee | aoe 
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Rosrio Til A-—9—contd. 


DETAILS IN RESPECT OF LAND OWNED, LAND 
TAKEN ON RENT AND LAND OBTAINED FREE 
OF RENT 


DETAILS OF EXPENSES 


Rate | Amount/Parti- [PAYMENT IN KIND| Cash 


Area | Yield 


culars A pay- 
Rs. a. p.| Rs. a. P | ments 
Quantity| Amount 
3] 4 5 6 7 10 
Rs, A. P. 


—_—_— | ———|-———  ] — | ee} ee eee we | ee Seem 
caatethianeeniieme=ee ea 


Sars | ene eee | eecsemngesstee | eres seen | eee | generate | eee eee 


SE SS | REE ees | See | remem pemenees | eee | SE ee ary | Pe esac: | mas gman ee 


SS. | es | ees | coecsemremes | cmmensenenereesemnes | meee | (wee | emanate eee | ae eeaees, 
ed 


ness | eames | samme amen | copes emeemeness | cena emeeses | oeeecoemeeeece | pases eeiemaes | (IETS Pee 
See | eee, 
aaa 


LSS | oeecnceene | memes eemewemeeee | enero ce | eee | ee | eer | eee saat 


TOTAL TOTAL 
Amount Expenses 


NET INCOME Be CAT SS NS eae spre 
Total amount minus total expenses 
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Rusric IfI A—10 


Consumption Expenditure of the family for the month of ........sseececcccceeeces cece. 
Quantity | Value Quantity| Value 
Items & Units /Rs. a. Pp. Items & Units | Rs, a. p. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
1. Food (xv) Food perquisites . 


SS | SS | PASE 


(t) Cereals 


ai ‘ (xv) 


(ti) Pulses ay 8 rtp ae 


(it) Gur and/or Sugar .. 1 eee 
(xviit) 

(iv) Spices ce os oer ees i 
(xix) 

(v) Salt 


(vi) Vegetables 
Total 


(vit) Meat and Fish 
Sn nnn memnmnent 2, (4) Clothing and Foot- 


wear 
(vitt) Milk 
(iz) Ghee 


(77) Women 
(x) Other milk products 


(xi) Edible oil (itt) Children 
wv e ; 


(xii) Tea ‘s 3 
Total os 


(xiii) Coffee 


(6) Bedding and Household 
(xiv) Others .. ee requisites ve oe 


1 


ews. Fuel and Lighting 
(i) Fuel . 
(it) Kerosene oil 
(iit) Match box 
Total 


CR ER ES Str EEE ERNE ESE SEED 


4, House rent and repairs 


(t) Rent 
“TLE Rn a ee es SE 


(i1) Repairs 


Total 


5. Ceremonies and Func- 


tions 
(1) Marriages ra 


(it) Funerals 


(sii) 


(tv) 


Total 


6. Services 
(¢) Brahmin 


(#%) Washerman 


(wit) Barber... 


(iv) Others 
Total 
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Rusrio III A—10—contd. 


a en ee i ay eter 6 re 


2 3 


7. Miscellaneous 


(t) Washing Soap 


137 


eeeoeererseemngesens | ceases eee ff SS NY i | SRE | RS 


(12) Bidi, Cigarettes 


eon ceataeray | ere seee S| a rt IY | GER EER Geneeny | SED Apes 


Tobacco, etc. 


(viz) Pan Supari etc. 
(tv) Intoxicants 
(a) Liquor 
(0) Bhang 


(c) Opium 


(v) Medicines 


(vi) Education 


(vit) Litigation 


(vit) Amusements 


(iz) Travelling 


(x) Others 


Total 


Total consumption expen- 
diture. 
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Rosario III A—11] 


Budget in abstract for the month of...... 
pn ee 
Income © Expenditure Rs, A. P. 
1. Surplus of last month ves 1. Deficit of last month ots 

apnoea neem emnesline pean a 

2. Wages earned from agricultural 2. Consumption expenditure . 
and non-agricultural occupations. Sh Ee eae 

3. Expenses of cultivati ‘ 
3. Wages from forced labour age | dalton Rat | 


4. Income from occupations other 
than farming. 


5. Gross Income from land 
6. Income from any other source 


Total rye ay te 


How deficit was met Bs. A. P. 
1. New debts incurred during the 1, Debts repaid during the 
month. month. 
2..Remittances received from 
outside. i NN 
3. Sale of capital assets (cattle, 
land, implements etc.) . easiest ica 
4, Stocks at the beginning of the 
month. MLE ec 
5. Any other income* ote 
6. Total a8 mia ee 6. Total 


*Details should be furnished. 
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: FORM—III— B 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ? 
MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
AGRICULTURAL LABOUR ENQUIRY 
Intensive Family Survey 
Agricultural year to which the data relate : Year ending................ (month) 
) Annual -Return 
Annual Budget in Abstract 
Items Amount 
Rs, A. P. 


1. Food 


2. Clothing and Footwear 


3., Bedding and household requisites 


4, Fuel and Lighting 


5. House-rent and repairs 


6. Ceremonies and functions 


7. Services 


8. Miscellaneous 


9. Total expenditure 


10. Total income 


11. Surplus (+) or Deficit (—) 


WPOVINCCS ss bstescscdssvse Biftie's hs 3 TAlURG is 30's 4.00 os cow ster ee dann Balbo sate she 
MGM gale cess eters ssvececccccrss Revenue Thana ......0.0seseeedee Beste sc dhces 
OS Ca ee eine ec ee METAR Die cistnw aise e Me aso < sNele ss voters Bir e.d «viet ME ata 
BU EIGION 5 6. wks sw vide wiock carves. Samples NOs we atest on) ais! tareisslene tee ty Me oe 
Family No see eoeeeeecceabeeees (ee eereee House No. @eeeseeese se eeseeseeneseseseserses ecee 

Signature of the Investigator with date ............. ° 

Signature of the Supervisor with date............ gens 


oe 


(The information furnished in answer to the questionnaire is confidential and is not intend- 
ed for use in connection with the levy of a tax or in a judicial or quasi-judicial proceeding), 
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Rousrio III B-4 


Employment and earnings of workers during the current agricultural year ending ........%. 
(month)—conid. 


(To be filled up separately for each earner—man, woman and child.) 


Name of the earner Total 
amount 
Sex 
Rs. A, P. 


Details of earnings 


4, Income from occupations other than farming 
(+) 
(it) 


(st) | 


_ (iv) 


5. Remittances received 


6. Total earnings from agricultural labour, non-agricultural labour, forced 
labour, occupations other than farming and remittances received. 


Rusrio III B-5 
Employment and unemployment 


7. Number of days employed on— 
(i) Agricultural operations 


ee, OE Rn te Siar as By SS CEES 


(it) Non-agricultural occupations 


8. Number of days unemployed (for men only) 


en 


Reasons :— (+) Sickness* 


If he had an attack of malaria, mention the number 
of days unemployed on that account. 


(1t) Weather 


(tit) Want of work 
Beer Rey Cy CE fae es a 


(tv) Other reasons 


Se es er ee 


*Tho total number of days unemployed on account of sickness (inclusive of malaria) should 
entered against this item. . 
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| RupsrRic III B-6 
Aanual consumption expenditure of the family on cereals, pulses, etc., during the current year 


Purchased 


Quantity Quantity 
consumed | consumed l Total Total cost 
from farm | from that quantity of entire 
Items produce received consumed quantity 
freeoras | Quantity | Price paid / consumed 
wages.* 
_| (Mds.) (Mds.) . | —(Mds.) | Re. a. p.|  @ta=.) Tes, a. rs 
1 Bees, 3 th ee: 6 7 
Ceraals, 
1. 
2. 
ae 
4, | ae 
5. ; a 
6. 
ie 
8. 
Total 
rrr eee | epee eens | te | ES | RT | 
Pulses. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
Total 
Gur 


domestic 
consumption. 


*In case a part of the quantity received free or as wages is utilised for puposes other than 
consumption e.g. for ishing vrnin een such quantities should be deducted from the total 
quantity received free or as wages. 
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RusrRio III B-% 
Annual expenditure of the family on (a) clothing and footwear and (b) bedding and_housshol 


requisites. 
Clothing and footwear Clothing and footwear 
Article Number Cost? ‘Article’ Number Cost 
Rs. A. P. | . Rs. A. P. 
1 a 3 Sounk 5 6 
A. MEN C. CHILDREN 
Dhoti (1) Male .. 
Pyjama 
Total for male 
children. 
Footwear .. (it) Female 
Total for Men . 
—_—_—_—__-___— SP RR a ed coe nig ace 
B. WOMEN k 
: 
Sares 
Blouses | Total - for—famale | 
Children. 
Salwar Total for clothing and 
footwear. 
Bedding and _ house- 
hold requisites. 
Cots 
Quilts 
Mats sl 
Footwear .. ~ 
Total for Women .. Total bedding and 


household requisites. 


f 
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RusrRio III B-8 
FAMILY BupDGET 
Annual net income 
Peg TY wae Amount 
Sources of net 
income 
Rs. A. P. 
(1) 


(1) Land owned 


(2) Land taken on rent 


(3) Land obtained free of rent | J 


(4) Wages from agricultural labour 


(6) Earnings from forced labour 


(7) Income earned from occupations other than farming 


| (8) Any other source* 


(5) Wages earned from non-agricultural labour 
Total 


8 


HOW FAMILY BUDGET DEFICIT WAS ME 


. . Rs, A. P. 
1. New debts incurred during the year 


2. Remittances from outside 
3. Sale of capital assets (cattle, land, implements 


etc.). 


| 4. Stocks at the beginning of the year .. 


5. Any other source* 


6. Total is oe iy, Fe rad, 
phe 
edn ee ed 


1 


“*Give details 


(2) 


——— a 
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Ruszic III B-9 
Details of Calculation of Annual Net Income 


=~ 


Details in respect of land owned, land taken on 
rent and land obtained free of rent, Details of expenses 


Payment in kind 


Amount] Parti- 
culars |Quantity; Amount | ments 
6 7 8 
Rs. a. P 
TOTAL TOTAL 
Amount. Expenses. 
NET INCOME........... EAT ee PU e eK eyerice 


(Total amount minue Total expenses.) 


Hist inbLA : 183 


Rusxzic III B-10 


Annual comsumption expenditure of the family. 


(si) Pulses 


(ié¢) Gur and/or Sugar 


(tv) Spices 


(v) Salt 


{vi) Vegetables te 


(vit) Meat and fish .. 


(viet) Milk 


(iz) Ghee x 


(z) Other Milk pro- 
ducts oe 


{ai) Edible oil we 


(zit) Tea .. a 


(xiii) Coffee Br 


(xiv) Others 


(xv) Food perquisites 


(xvi) 


4 
4 
4 


Quantity he 
& Valuié 
units 
(5) (6) 
Rag. A. P. 


(xvit) 


eS | NS BEE | Senne | ny ans theses 


(xviii) 


(xtx) 
Total 


2. (a) Clothing and 
Footwear. 


(t¢) Women . 


(ts) Children 


Total 


(b) Bedding & House- 

hold requisites, 
3. Fuel & Lighting 
(+) Fuel .. 


(31) Kerosene oil ., 


(sis) Match Box 


Total 


154 


2 we ee 


Rs. A. P. 
4, House rent & 7. Miscellaneous 
repairs. 
(t) Washing Soap 
(7) Rent — a 
———______|_________|_________} (#) Bidi, Cigarettes, 
(77) Repairs ale . Tobacco, etc. 
Total oh (i#1) Pan supari, 
— etc. 
5. Ceremonies & (tv) Intoxicants 
Functions. —_——_—— 
(a) Liquor 
(7) Marriages 5 SEE REEEEREEEEEEEREREEeeieeeeenaee 
| | (0) Bhang 
(tt) Funerals . wn 
ee ee (c) Opium 
(242) SoaEEEEneieiand 
en ee (d) Others : 
(iv) — 
— —|—_—_-_—_—_——__| (v) Medicines 
(2) rie 
| __—_——| (vi) Education 
Total a (vit) Litigation 
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Rusrio IIf B-10—contd. 
Annual consumption expenditure of the family—conid. 


| 
Items Quantity | Value Item Quantity 


& units & units 
1 2 3 t Oompy | 5 


—| (viiz) Amusements 


6. Services 


(t) Brahmin 


(it) Washerman 


ee 


(42t) Barber 


(tv) Others 


ee ee 


(ix) Travelling 


MERRIE eT GE (x) Others 


Total 


expenditure. 


Total consumption 
Total 


How family budget surplus was spent. 


. Rs. A. P. 
1, Debts repaid during the year 


2. Interest on loan 


3. Purchase of capital assets (cattle, 
land, implements etc.) 


4. Any other expenditure 


er 


Total 


eee 
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GOVERNMENT OF tNDIA From III-C 
MINISTRY OF LABOUR 


AGRICULTURAL LABOUR ENQUIRY 


See oe ee es 


INTENSIVE FaMiILy QUESTIONNAIRE 
Local calendar month .............. seckeaseth. aimear Woh. Ren selene o Meera ea Sila 
the corresponding English calendar month .............. GREETS ip cs \s'o\e'0'n's Cones Cicas o e4iee 


Daily diary of Employment, wages and earnings and expenditure on cerealsand pulses for 


the month of e@eeoewvseeoeeveneeeee8 = TE Las es Teelgn ie Beye * False 8 Pleo s'e-¢ 66 Sho} oS ae 8S, 


Province tebe sconbeabd aoe bseeovebdswotoobsbotsit’ Taluk eed soe sdossFd dss sotser sso oes eeoesses 
Revenue Thana ee.ccccsrecesesscosesocsene 


Village eeeeeeseseeeeeesse7eeH 689728998888 


PE oh as edocs cilescscpssoetatecnet 
EE 25 to voids scesbodvctaes sect 
MMM aision 4... ./s.0+ceseccheccobesccs cn Sample No. ecsesasseseees 
Family No. oh ste soiccceccccecsecccs House No. csccvecccescscrcccssssccsconcs 


Signature of the Investigator with date .+.+.sessesesereeoee 


Signature of the Supervisor with date .o.ssccoseescorssoeves 


Separate schedules are to be filled up for each Agricultural Labour Family. 


(The information furnished in answer to the questionnaire is Es ae bag: a i Sarthe 
for use in connection with the levy of a tax or in a judicial or quasi-judicial pro eeding). 
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APPENDIX II 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
AGRICULTURAL LABOUR ENQUIRY 


Instructions to Investigators 


These instructions should be carefully read before undertaking the enquiry and before the 
forms are actually filled in. 


Introductory—The success of the investigation will depend very much on the degree to which 
the Supervisor and the Investigator will be able to win the confidence of the villager through the 
genuine understanding of his problems and the tact and the enthusiasm shown in getting the 
required information. 


1. Definitions—(i) Family—A family is a “ household ” with an independent common 
kitchen and living under the same roof, including temporary absentees but excluding guests. 


(ti) Main occupation.—The main occupation of a person is the occupation in which he was 
engaged for 50 per cent. or more of the total number of days worked by him during the previous 
year. All other occupations should be treated as subsidiary occupations. 


(%it) Mainly agricultural family—An agricultural family is one in which the main occupa- 
tion of the head of the family is agriculture. In addition, it includes all families in which, al- 
though the head may not have agricultural labour as his main occupation, 50 per cent. or more 
of the earners report agricultural labour as their main occupation. 


(iv) Agricultural labour family—An agricultural labour family is one in which either the 
head of the family or 50 per cent. or more of the earners report agricultural labour as their main 
occupation. 


(v) Family occwpation—The family occupation is the main occupation of the head of the 
family. If, however, the head of the family is not an agricultural worker but 50 per cent. or 
more of earners in the family are so, the family should be taken as a family of agricultural 
workers. 


(vi) Agricultural labourers—A person who reports that he or she was engaged in agri- 
cultural operations as hired labourer for wages for 50 per cent. or more of the total number of 
days woked by him during the previous year, was taken as an agricultural labourer, 


(vit) Owners of land—(a) The term ‘ owners’ included those who held land directly from 
Government and who had either proprietory rights in their land or who were crown tenants or 
grantees or who were mortgagees with possession of proprietory rights. 


(6) Cultivating owners were those owners of land who either cultivated their entire land 
themselves or through hired labour. 


(c) Non-cultivating owners were those who leased their entire land or let it on barga, batai 
and adhi etc. systems for a cultivating season or seasons. 


(d) Partly cultivating and partly non-cultivating owners were those owners who cultivated 
a part of their land themselves or through hired labour and leased out a portion thereof to 
others. 


(viii) Tenants—(a) Cultivating tenants were those tenants who either cultivated the entire 
portion of the land themselves or through hired labour. 


-(b) Non-cultivating tenants were those tenants who leased out their entire land on barga, 
batai, adhi etc. systems. 


(c) Partly cultivating and partly non-cultivating tenants were those tenants who culti- 
vated a part of the land themselves or through hired labour and also leased out a portion thereof 
to others. 


(d) Bargadars, Bataidars, Adhiars etc.—It was customary in almost all States for owners or 
tenants of land to lease out a part or the whole of their land on what is known as Barga, Batai, 
Adhi, etc. The bargadars, bataidars, etc. were thus very closely akin to tenants, They shared 
the produce along with the owners or tenants of land. Usually, the share was half or one-third 
of the produce. All such families were included under the sub-head ‘ cultivating tenants ’, 
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(e) In case a family was both an owner and a tenant it was classified as owner or tenant 
according to the proportion of land owned or taken on rent.or free of rent, 


(ix) Children—Persons below 15 years of age were treated as children. 


(x) Harner—A person contributing to family income through his or her earnings was con- 
sidered as an earner, however meagre the contribution may be. 


(xi) Helper—A helper was one who helped the earner of the family in his work without get- 
ting any separate remuneration for himself or herself. A member ofthefamily who was earning 
as also helping was shown as earner. ' 9 as 

(xit) Holding—A holding was taken as land used wholly or partly for agricult i 
and cultivated orintended to be cultivated alone or with the Nesiabonoe ofathort aay ti La 
to ownership, size of location. It included all cultivated (or intended to be cultivated) land irres- 
pective of the particular crop growninit. In case a holding was held jointly by more than one 
family and it was not possible to demarcate the shares of each family, the joint holding was re- 
corded as a single entity of only one of the families. In the event of a holding being not cultivat- 
ed due to some reason or the other during the period of the survey, its extent was indicated under 
uncultivated holding. a / 

ziti) Pucca house-—A house built entirely of bricks or stones was rega: } ‘ 
Othe: houses were considered as kacha. ‘ ist Rei Re RMR 


3. Study of the village economy—The Investigator should first acquaint himself with the 
economy in the village, agricultural seasons, local calendar months, customs and habits of the 
villagers, their daily routine, types of occupations, customs and methods of wage payments. 
Before actually undertaking the enquiry, he should collect tke retail and wholesale price quota- 
tions prevalent during the last year of all articles which the villagers consume. The prices pre- 
valent in the markets from where the villagers purchase the commodities required by them will 
also be necessary in respect of each village. 


4. Meeting with the head of the family—The Investigator should meet the head of the family 
at a time which is most convenient to the latter and when he is likely to be free: This requires 
prior knowledge of the daily routine of an agricultural worker. It is essential that the Investi- 
gator should not start putting questions to the worker all at once. After exchanging friendly 
greetings in accordance with local customs, he should briefly explain his bona fides and the purpose 
of the interview in terms intelligible to the villager. It should be explained that Government 
want to know from him his wage and other sources of income and details of his expenditure, with 
a view to considering how best his conditions may be improved. | There should be no show of 
official authority. It should be impressed that there is no other object behind the enquiry, like 
the imposition of tax, police investigation, rationing, control etc. and that he will not be harmed 
in any way if he furnishes correct information. In fact, the Investigator should not ask for too 
much at the first interview. The first interview is only intended to put theinterviewee in good 
cheer, If he is too busy or tired, the Investigator should not pursue his investigation. It will 
generally be an advantage to interview the leaders first with a view to enlisting their co-operation. 
Normally, the interviewee may not mind furnishing information relating to his own family in 
‘the presence of such leaders and their presence could be taken advantage of for scrutinising the 
particulars furnished by him. pede s.\7 

5. Supplementary questions for securing correct information—(i) Many items of the question- 
naire cannot be asnwered directly by the villager. A number of hints may have to be given to 
enable him to recollect the facts. For example, reference should be made to local calendar months 
and festival dates. It may be that his replies may not be consistent with one another but the 
Investigator should be patient all the time and should not argue with him, The interviewee 
may also try to exaggerate expenditure and minimise income with a view to furnishing a darker 
picture. Supplementary questions may have to be posed and the schedule should be finally 
filled up after a proper shifting of material collected. j 

(ii) The particulars asked for should relate to the current agricultural year, except where 
it is stipulated otherwise either in the instructions or in the questionnaires. The corresponding 
period of the English calendar year should also be stated. . 

(itz) Alllocal weights and measures should be invariably converted into standard weights of 
maunds and secrs (1 maund= 82-2/7 tbs.) and a statement showing the equivalents of all local 
weights and mexsures in terms of standard weights should be attached with the village note. 

(iv) Alllocal land measurements should be converted into standard measurements of square 
yards and acres and a statement showing the equivalents of all local land measurements in terms 
of standard measurements should be attached with the village note. - ilevry ad 

(v) Each Deputy Investigator and Investigator should be provided with a ready reckoner 
containing the conversions of alllocal weights and measures and land measurements into standard 
weights. and measurements <A copy should be sent to the Headquarters also. 
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6. The Intensive Family Survey should be carried out for a sample of agricultural labour 
families. The data collected should refer to the current agricultural year. The monthly returns 
in Form III-A should be filled up for each month of the current agricultural year. Thus, there 


will be 12 monthly returns. At the end of the year an annual statement should be prepared in 
Form III-B from the 12 monthly returns. 


In addition, a daily record of employment, earnings and expenditure on cereals and pulse, 
for about half a dozen agricultural labour families in each village, should be maintained, where it 
is possible to secure the services of an intelligent village resident for doing so. For this purpose, 
Form III-C should be used. These are monthly returns containing day-to-day record for each 
month. There willthus be three sets of forms, Form III-A monthly returns, Form III-B annual 
returns and Form III-C monthly returns based in daily diary. 


7, Form III-A—(a) Rubrics III-A-1 to 4-— 
Employment and earnings 


Before starting the intensive enquiry the Investigator should gather necessary data about 
the various crops raised in the different agricultural operations and the agricultural calendar 
and should be in a position to recount to the villager the operations in which he may have been 
engaged during the last month. The Investigator should carry on this enquiry with the aid of 
the village officials and one or two intelligent residents of the village who are intimately acquainted 
with the various operations and with the worker, and who would, therefore, be in a position to 
check up the answers given by the villagers. 


(it) The Investigator should enquire from the head of the famil 


e y the number of days worked 
by each earner in the different operations during the month. : 


(iit) The next step should be to ascertain the wage rates for each operation. If it is piece- 
rate, the rate per unit of work and the number of units worked on an average each day should be 
ascertained. In case wage rate for the same agricultural operations vary during the month under 


report, the different wage rates and the corresponding number of days worked should be separa- 
tely entered. 


(iv) Data in respect of wages earned from agricultural labour should be collected in respect of 
only those agricultural operations listed under item 1-(i) to (iz) in Rubric III-A-1, which are 
carried out during the month under report. 


(v) The total cash time-wages should be entered in column (4) of Rubrics IJI-A-1, 2 and 3. If 
payment is made in piece wages, the cash value of piece wages (per day and total) should be enter- 
ed in columns (7) and (8). If payment is‘made in kind, the cash value of the quantity supplied 
should be calculated at the average retail price for the month and entered in column (14). Ifthe 
prices of certain commodities are not known in the village, the average retail price in the nearest 
Bazar from which the villagers made their purchases should be taken into consideration. 


(vi) Under columns 15, 16 and 17 of Rubrics IIT-A-1, 2 and 3, perquisites will include :-— 
(a) House, house site and building materials. 
(6) Gruel, mid-day meal etc. 
(c) Vegetables. 
(d) Tobacoo, pan, etc. 
(e) Grass, hay, etc. and 
(f) Any other customary allowances in consideration of the workers’ services, 


The value of perquisites should be noted in columns 16 and 17 of Rubrics TL-A-1, 2 and 3 


and the nature of perquisites in column (15). In regard to housing, the approximate monthlv 
rental value should be taken into account. eas 


(vit) Earnings should be given separately for (a) wages earned from agricultural labour, if 
any (Rubric III-A-1), (6) wages earned from non-agricultural labour (Rubric ITT-A-2) (c) * Pe 
from forced labour and (d) income from occupations other than farming like trading ete i Onl 

net income should be furnished in respect of (d) above. whe J 


(voit) If a worker works for half a day, it should be noted carefully. For example, if durin 
a month a worker works for 20 full days and one half day or two half day : & 


s, the numbe ; 
worked, under column (2) of Rubrics III-A-1 to 3 should be recorded as 204 days or a gt pays 
the case may be. Brit YS as 


Tiem 5 of Rubric III-A-4—It is possible that in some sample villages some earn 
be residing in neighbouring industrial towns and visiting the family occasionally. If 
some remittances regularly for the maintenance of the family, such receipts 
regular family income, should be taken into account and the figures entered 


ers might 
they send 
forming part of the 
against this item, 
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(b) Rubric III-A-5—Employment and Unemployment— 


Employment : 


Item 7—(i) The total number of days for which the earner concerned was employed for 
wages in agricultural operations during the month should be recorded against this item. 


Item 7—(ii) The total number of days for which the earner concerned was employed in 
non-agricultural labour during the month should be recorded against this item. E 


Unemployment s 


Item 8—Total number of man-days employed—The number of days for which the earner, if 
he is a male earner, was unemployed during the month should be recorded against this item. 


Reasons of unemploymen'’ . 

(i) Sickness—The number of days for which the earner was unemployed on account of sick- 
ness (inclusive of malaria) should be recorded against this item. The number of days for 
which the earner was unemployed solely on account of malaria should be recorded separately 
in the space provided. 

(ii) Weather—The number of days for which the earner was unemployed on account of bad 
weather e.g., dust-storm etc., should be recorded against this item. ; 

(iii) Want of work—The number of days for which the earner was unemployed for want of 
work should be recorded against this item. . 

(iv) Other reasons—The number of days for which the earner was unemployed on account 
of reasons other than those specified in items (7), (¢7) and (27) above should be recorded against 


this item. 


(c) Rubric III-A-6—Consumption Expenditure of the family on cereals and pulses : 


(i) The monthly consumption of cereals and pulses is the most important item in the family 
expenditure. The investigator should, before starting the enquiry, make a very careful study 
of the dietary habits of and the types of foodstuffs consumed by the agricultural workers. He 
should check up the data given by the villagers by cross reference to the village officials and 
other intelligent residents of the village. re 

(ti) The agricultural workers in certain areas obtain cereals, pulses etc., from their employers 
either free or as wages. Such quantities received by all earners should be recorded in column (3) 
of this rubric. In case a part of the quantity received free or as wages is utilised for purposes 
other than consumption, ¢.g., for purchasing some other item or items, such quantities should be 
deducted from the total quantity received either free or as wages. 

(127) The total of figures recorded in column 2—Quantity consumed from farm produce 
column 3—Quantity consumed from that received free or as wages and column 4 Quantity 
purchased, should be equal to the figure recorded under column 6—Total quantity consumed, 

(iv) The quantity of cereals, pulses etc. taken on loan for consumptior should also be includ- 
ed in column (4). 

(v) For recording the price paid in column 5, the actual price paid, subject to verification 
or if it is not available, the average retail price for the month under report should be taken into 
consideration. 

(vi) The quantities recorded in columns 2and 3 should be evaluated at the ruling retail price 
and the total cost of the quantities in columns 2, 3 and 4 should be entered in column 7, 


(d) Rubric III-A-7—Clothing and footwear and bedding and household requisites: 


(t) Only items purchased or supplied free during the month under report should be entered 
Items supplied free should be evaluated at the average retail price for the month. 

(it) The blank spaces should be utilised for entering items not specifically provided for 

(itt) Bedding and household requisites should include expenditure on cots, quilts, mats bed- 
sheets, utensils, etc. eae t 

(e) Rubric III-A-8—Family Budget: . 

Income of the family—(i) Items (1), (2) and (3)—A single figure showing total gr i 
from land owned, taken on rent or obtained free of rent Gaalaite recorded Gn sere *(2) aoutnkt 
items (1), (2) and (3) taken together. 

(it) It is possible that there will not be any income from land during certain months, while 
it may be considerable during some other months. , 

(i277) Figures for items (4), (5), (6) and (7) wages from agricultural labour, wages from non- 
agricultural labour, wages from forced labour if any and income from occupations other than 
farming should be the total of the corresponding figures for all earners given in Rubrics III-A-1 
to 4—Employment and Earnings. 

(iv) Wages from non-agricultural labour—The figure should include only those non-agricul- 
tural occupations in which the earners are employed as wage earners. 
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(v) Income earned from occupations other than farming—The figure should be the net 


income and include non-agricultural occupations like trading, cottage industries, if any, selling 
vegetables etc. in which earners are not employed as wage earners. 


2 f) Rubric I1I-A-9—Details of calculation of gross and net income from land: 


(i) This rubric should be used for recording the details regarding area of land, yield, rate of 
the: yield, value of the yield and expenses incurred during the last month for meeting the cost of 
cultivation. The net income should be arrived at by deducting the expenses incurred during the 
month from the gross income. 

(it) In column 7, under details of expenses, the following particulars should be taken into 
account :— 

(a) Land revenue and water charges ; 

(b) Rent ; 

(c) Bullock labour ; 

(2) Manual labour ; 

(e) Seed charges ; | 

(f) Implements ; and 

(g) Other expenses. 

(itt) It should be noted that during certain months the expenditure may be considerable 
while it may not be much in some others. 

(iv) The various items of production, together with the quantities produced should be listed. 
These should be evaluated at the actual price paid, subject to verification, or the average retail 
price for the month under report. 

(v) If any land is let‘out or leased or is given or taken on barga, batai, adhi, etc. it is not neces- 
sary to enter all the details mentioned in columns | to 10... In such cases, the Investigator should 
only enter the amount of rent received from lessees etc. in column 6. The net value of the pro- 
duce obtained from or by the Bargadar, Bataidar, Adhiara etc. should similarly be entered in this 
column. A special note should invariably be recorded against the entries relating to such cases 
in order to show clearly that such entries in column 6 repreat either the amount of rent received 

from lessees etc. or the net value of produce obtained from or by Bargadar, Bataidar, Adhiara 
ete. A remarks column is specially provided for in this rubric to enable the investigators to re- 
cord their comments for clarifying the meaning of such entries. 

(g) Rubric III-A-10—Consumption expenditure of the family: 

Food—(i) The quantity consumed and expenditure incurred on cereals, pulses, gur and/or 
sugar furnished in columns 6 and 7 of Rubric III-A-6 should be recorded here. For the other items 
of food, the quantity purchased, wherever possible and the average retail price paid should be in- 
dicated against each item. The spaces left blank should be utilised for entering other items not 
specially mentioned. 

(wa) The value of articles obtained as perquisites recorded in column 14 of Rubrics III-A-1 
to 4—Employment and Earnings—should also be taken into consideration in recording expendi- 
ture in this part as these are accounted for on the income side. 

(iti) Other milk products should include items like curd, butter, lassi etc, 


Clothing and footwear and bedding and household requisites : 
Figures of expenditure furnished in Rubric III-A-7 should be recorded here, 


Fuel and lighting—The expenditure incurred on fuel (coal, soft coke, firewood etc.), kerosene 
oil, match box etc. should be recorded here. 


' House rent and repairs—If a house has been provided to the worker by the employer, the 
approximate monthly rental value may be stated. To this should be added the cost of repairs 
if any, paid by the worker during the month. If the house is owned, the monthly cost of repairs 
during the months should be taken into account. in estimating the worker’s expenditure on rent. 


Ceremonies and functions—Expenses on marriages, deaths, festivals, feasts etc. should 
be recorded under this item. The blank spaces should be utilised for entering items not speci- 
fically mentioned. 


Services—The expenditure incurred on the services of brahmins, washerman, barber etc, 
should be recorded here. 


Miscellaneous—Other items may include expenditure incurred on any other item not speci- 
fically mentioned. 


(h) Rubric III-A-11—Budget in Abstract: 

(i) It should be ascertained whether the family had any amount left as surplus at the end of 
month previous to the one under report. If there was any surplus it should be shown on the in- 
come side. If there was dcficit, it should be shown on the expenditure side, 
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(ii) Wages earned from agricultural and non-agricultural occupations and forced labour, 
income from occupations other than farming and gross income from land and income from. amy 
other source should be recorded on the income side. 

(iii) The total consumption expenditure and the expenses of cultivation should be own 
on the expenditure side. 

(vi) If the total income exceeds the total expenditure, the difference should be shown 
as surplus. If the total expenditure exceeds the total income, the differences should be 
shown as deficit. 1) Ls 

(v) In an agricultural labour family budget involving estimation of a variety of items like 
duration of employment, evaluation of payments in kind, quantity of cereals consumed ete.; it is 
quite likely that the budget may not balance. Where the gap is considerable, every endeavour 
should be made to check up the various items of income and expenditure. It is likely that income 
for some miscellaneous occupations like digging of wells, cutting palmyra leaves etc., might not 
have been included. The workers’ employer and other intelligent residents should also be con- 
sulted in this connection and if still the difference between the income and the expenditure cannot 
be reconciled satisfactorily, it should be left at that. Investigators are warned that in no case 
should any attempt be made to manipulate with a view to balancing the budget, In the case of 
agricultural workers possessing land, income and. expenditure may not tally. In the earlier 
months of the agricultural seasons, expenses of cultivation may exceed the income and in such 
cases the manner in which the deficit was met should be examined and entries carefully made in 
the rubric provided for the purpose. Similarly, during the harvest months, income may exceed 
expenditure. In such cases also, the manner in which the surplus was spent should be examined 
and details entered carefully under the heading “ How surplus was spent ”. sq 


(t) Rubric III-A-12—Indebtedness: 


(i) Separate entries should be made for each debt against items 1 and 2. 

(iz) The Investigators should find out if any property has been ae hs without any 
written commitment for evading any legislative enactment. 

(iii) If different rates of interest are ‘paid for different loans, these may be stated. 

(¢v) Loans in kind and payments in kind should be evaluated at the average wholesale price 
and then recorded in this part. 

(v) An estimate of the value of property owned in the form of land, house, cattle etc., may be 
given to indicate the percentage of property mortgaged. 


8. Form III-B—Annual Return: 


(i) The instructions in respect of Form III-A are equally applicable for filling up Form III-B; 

(it) This form should be filled up from the data contained | in the twalve manthiy returns 
(Form III-A). 

(iii) It should be noted that this form should be filled up at the end of the year after Form 
III-A, for each of the twelve months of the current agricultural year, has been filled up. 


9. Form III-C—Daily Diary : 


(i) The collection of data should be restricted to about half a dozen agricultural labour 
families in the village. 

(it) The data should be collected daily in respect of peli eae and earnings of the pate as 
in the family employed for wages in agricultural operations as also wage earner in non-agricultural 


occupations. In addition data should be collected on expenditure on cereals and pulses. The- 


instructions on these items in Form III-A should be borne in mind while collecting the daily 
data. 

(iit) Separate forms should be used for preparing the daily di f 1 t - 
_ings for the different earners in the family. ae a ae and na 


(iv) After collecting the data for each day of the month, a monthly statement on the rants 


_ of the daily data collected should be prepared, 


10. General: 


(c) All entries in the schedules must be made in ink. 

(ic) After the schedule has been filled up the investigator should sign it at the appropriate 
places. 

(iit) No item should be left unfilled. If necessary, a ‘ nil’ entry should be made. 

(iv) The Investigator should also note separately local terms and weights and measures. He 
should indicate whether any village official cr school teacher or Secretary of a Co-operative 
oe can be found who may furnish similar schedules every month or year or half year in 

uture 

(v) Any case of doubt should be promptly referred to the Supervisor for clarihonhons 
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